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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


UR readers will be interested in noting the change of name in this publication. 

It is hereafter to be called The Vocational Guidance Magazine. This new 
name, adopted at the Annual Conference in Chicago, places the publication more 
distinctly in the group of educational magazines, and indicates in some degree the 
larger place into which the National Bulletin has grown and the wider service jt 
has become able to render. 

In keeping with this change of name the Magazine will be gradually improved 
in outward form. It becomes necessary also to raise the subscription price to the 
general public. The membership fee, at large, in the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association was made $2.00 at the recent Annual Conference. As subscrip- 
tion to the Magazine carries the option of membership in the Association, the 
subscription price must now be $2.00. This price is necessary also from the 
financial point of view. The Bureau of Vocational Guidance, which has the re. 
sponsibility for this publication, will receive, however, from the National Asso. 
ciation, only $1.00 for members of local associations and $1.50 for members at large 
in the National. We shall keep faith with all present subscribers and send them 
the Magazine at the old rate to the end of their subscription. We ask continued 
and increased support from every source in the building up of this publication. 

The Editor of the Magazine has rendered a formal report, covering the fifteen 
months’ period of the publication, to the trustees of the National Association. 
It does not seem necessary to print that report in the Magazine, since it embodies 
much that has been presented in the monthly “ Editorial Statement.’’ One brief 
part, however, may be repeated here: “In an ‘Editorial Statement’ the Editor 
has sought to secure the personal interest of the readers of the Bulletin in the 
building up of a new magazine, by presenting to them its purposes, by describing 
the content of the various issues, by presenting some of the expressions of ap- 
proval and support that have been received, and by appealing to the interest of 
the reader. The magazine has been published for its readers. The measure of its 
success has been determined by their coéperation.”’ 

The present number of the Magazine is devoted to the addresses and proceed- 
ings of the recent Annual Conference at Chicago. The addresses herewith pre- 
sented were kindly furnished in advance of the Conference, so that the special 
issue might not be greatly delayed. Others received too late for this issue will 
appear in following numbers. The addresses herewith presented have outstand- 
ing value. They cover activities in the public school, college, university, and in 
placement and follow-up. 

It is an especial pleasure to announce at this time that well known psycholo- 
gists, members of the Committee on Psychology of the National Association, are 
to review for The Vocational Guidance Magazine all relevant material in the cur- 
rent magazines of psychological interest, as follows: 

Dr. Mary H. Hayes, Journal of Personnel Research. 

Dr. Hersert A. Toops, Vocational Education Magazine. 

Dr. Arntuur F. Payne, Journal of Educational Psychology. 

Dr. Ruts Ciark Metcatr, Journal of Applied Psychology and Industrial 
Management. 

Dr. Harry D. Krrson, Foreign Journals. 

It is our purpose to make The Vocational Guidance Magazine, which is to be 
distinctly the official organ of the National Vocational Guidance Association, 
more and more fully the practical medium through which vocational guidance 
activities and development will continue to find expression. Codperation and 
constructive criticism are invited. 
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oe The first development to which I wish to 
Suid. § call attention is a growing recognition of 
scrip- vocational guidance as an integral part pf 
1. the |p omanized education, not as something dif- 
n the & ferent and apart from education that is 
he re. being wished upon the schools by a group of 
Asso. fy enthusiasts because there is no other agency 
large § handle it. Out of the fog of discussion 
them that for years has surrounded the subject of 
nued @ “is evening’s consideration it has become 
tion, | increasingly clear that helping the youth to 
fteen — obtain reliable and significant information 





upon which to base a choice of occupation, 
directing him in his preparation, helping 
him to find a suitable opportunity to begin 
work in the occupation of his choice, and 
giving him additional assistance as needed 
during the period of adjustment and further 
training after employment begins, are just 
as truly educational service as teaching the 
same youth history or mathematics. It 
may be added that the former service is 
likely to have a far more vital bearing upon 
his satisfaction in life and his contribution 
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veal to society than the latter. This conception 
will of vocational guidance as an integral part of 
and. organized education, and not as something 
A ie added on, is fundamental. Acceptance or 
rejection of it affects the budget, the plan of 
ale. organization and administration, and the 
ae methods of carrying on the work. Orderly, 
cur- & ‘Ystematic progress in vocational guidance 
commensurate with its importance is de- 
pendent in large measure upon the extent to 
which this fundamental conception pre- 
vails. 

Second, vocational guidance is becoming 
recognized as a specialized educational func- 
tion requiring special natural qualifications 
and special training. Time was, and that 

) be F not very long ago, when the principal, in 
102, § addition to a multitude of other duties, was 
ince § expected every now and then to pull out of 
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the air, or out of a very meagre experience, 
vocational advice for his boys and girls who 
face hundreds of possible occupations. In 
fact, this is still the situation in most high 
schools and junior high schools. Nor is it 
long since the burden of assisting pupils to 
obtain information upon which to base oc- 
cupational choices was laid at the door of 
the already overburdened teacher of Eng- 
lish. While valuable work has been done in 
these ways, experience has shown that few 
teachers have the personal qualities, and 
fewer still have the necessary knowledge, 
for effective counseling, while all are too 
busy with their regular duties to give the 
vocational interests and needs of their boys 
and girls adequate attention. If the job is 
to be well done it must be the sole business, 
or at least the principal business, of one 
who is prepared to do it. The comprehen- 
sive programs for training vocational coun- 
selors, printed in the current Yearbook of 
this Society, are evidence of the changing 
attitude on this matter. The institutions 
offering this training have marked off fairly 
definite bodies of knowledge and a fairly 
definite technique to be mastered by one 
who prepares for the work of counselor. 
These programs are not perfect, to be sure, 
but any one who examines them will admit 
that substantial progress has been made in 
comparison with what was offered five or 
even three years ago. Future progress will 
gradually bring us to the point where school 
authorities will be concerned at least as 
much about the special preparation of the 
vocational counselor as of the high school 
teacher of English or Latin or Physics. In 
many cases, to be sure, the counselor will 
have had preparation for teaching some 
special subject plus experience in teaching, 
both of which should be valuable to him. 
But he will have had also considerable prep- 
aration in the special field of vocational 
guidance. 

A third development that claims atten- 
tion is an increasing appreciation that a 
centralized, unified program of vocational 
guidance for the entire school system of a 
city is essential to the most effective work. 
We are rapidly passing out of the stage 
when each high school and junior high 
school can be left to organize and conduet 
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vocational guidance as it sees fit. In order 
to realize the importance of this develop- 
ment it is only necessary to recall that a 
comprehensive program of guidance in- 
volves, among other things, gathering in- 
formation concerning all of the important 
occupations of the city, preparing this in- 
formation for use by counselors and pupils, 
keeping constantly in touch with the imme- 
diate demands of industry and business for 
young workers, and finding out how the 
young worker fits the job he has under- 
taken. 

This work brings the school system into 
relations with business and industry more 
than all other school work combined. A 
vocational guidance program simply does 
not function without these contacts. To 
avoid needless duplication of effort and 
constant “‘crossing of wires”’ it is essential 
that the c»ntacts be made through a single 
agency representing the entire school sys- 
tem, rather than through several high 
schoois and junior high schools separately. 
Furthermore, the centralized organization 
provides opportunity for careful supervi- 
sion over the counseling done in the various 
schools, and makes possible a piece of work 
fairly uniform in its effectiveness through- 
out the school system. In view of what has 
already been said, it seems clear that no 
other activity of the school system has 
greater need of a centralized, unified pro- 
gram than has vocational guidance. Devel- 
opment along this line, already well under 
way, seems sure to be general through- 
out the United States. In fact there is 
danger that this development will proceed 
more rapidly than suitable city directors 
ean be prepared to have charge of the work. 

An interesting and promising develop- 
ment is the growing attention given to vo- 
cational guidance in our colleges and uni- 
versities. It is only a few years since Dean 
Keppel of Columbia University found that 
college men were surprised that any one 
should harbor the idea that they could ob- 
tain help from their professors in choosing 
a vocation. Our colleges and professional 
schools have been very ready to say to stu- 
dents who fail to measure up to academic 
standards: “You don’t belong here.” We 
have not tried to help these men find out 
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where they do belong. Nor, still more jy. 
portant, have we asked those who stay and 
do the work whether or not they ought t 
be doing this particular work rather thay 
something else. Many a time we have 
tried, and been perfectly satisfied in trying 
“to make a psychologist out of a map 
meant by nature to be an engineer,” as Pro. 
fessor Cattell puts it. And too often when 
the course of training was completed we 
have waved a hasty “good-bye, I wish yoy 
luck,” and turned to the next year’s class 
leaving the inexperienced graduate to 
flounder into any kind of position he may, 
regardless of whether or not it calls for the 
priceless native capacity he possesses or the 
costly training he has obtained. While the 
situation in many colleges, as far as actual 
aid to students is concerned, has not yet 
improved materially over what it was when 
Dean Keppel made his investigation, there 
is ample evidence in the current Yearbook 
of a widespread interest among college fac- 
ulties in this subject and of a few efforts to 
organize real vocational guidance service. 
The efforts have varied from an occasional 
‘vocational conference” in charge of a stu- 
dent committee to the well organized “per- 
sonnel bureau” with a director and small 
staff devoting their entire time to this work. 
The college or university personnel bureau 
is new. It is still too new for its functions 
to be clearly defined, to say nothing of hav- 
ing its effectiveness judged. Nevertheless, 
this type of organization seems logical and 
gives promise of greater success than any 
other. It is based upon the assumption that 
the college and university have as definite 
responsibility to their students and to so- 
ciety to aid students in choosing vocations 
wisely and entering these vocations advan- 
tageously, as they have for providing gen- 
eral education or preparation for vocations 
already chosen, perhaps by chance. It ree- 
ognizes also the specialized character of the 
service to be rendered and provides a cen- 
tralized direction, both of which have been 
found important in public school guidance 


programs. 

Another development that impresses one 
is the disposition of leaders in vocational 
guidance to stress research. It has been 
clear throughout this evening’s discussion 
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that any guidance worthy of the name must 
be based upon reliable and significant data 
concerning vocations. The current Year- 
book of this Society is full of evidence that 
an enormous amount of factual material of 
this kind must be accumulated and kept up 
to date. Numerous investigations for this 
purpose have been carried on. Several stud- 
jes of the occupational interests of boys and 

irls while still in school have been con- 
ducted. Studies have been made of the jobs 
at which young workers find employment 
during the first few years after leaving 
school. Other studies of varied character 
have been made. To be sure, many investi- 
gations in the vocational guidance field, as 
in every other field, have been amateurish 
and of little value. The important thing 
and the thing stressed here is that a steadily 
growing emphasis is placed upon research 
and the research spirit among workers in 
this field. However, notwithstanding what 
has already been done and the interest 
shown, vocational guidance research is still 
in the kindergarten stage. Investigations 
are needed to clear up our objectives. 
Others are needed that deal with organiza- 
tion and administration, especially in the 
college field. The technique of counseling 
and of placement calls for extensive study. 
Standardized tests of vocational aptitudes 
and performance need to be developed and 


\ evaluated. Far more light is needed on the 


significance of intelligence ratings for voca- 
tional guidance. Try-out, or exploratory, 


| courses need to be investigated in order to 


determine whether they are performing the 
functions for which they were developed, 
and whether courses along other lines 
should be added. Possibilities of codpera- 
tion between the public school guidance 
office and other social agencies of the com- 
munity should be studied. And a whole 
group of problems worthy of investigation 
cluster around the “follow-up” of those 
who have been placed through a guidance 
program. The nature of vocational guid- 
ance and its relation to the business, indus- 
trial, and professional life of the community 
are such that it must cultivate the spirit 
and methods of research if it is to be really 
effective in the long run. 

This discussion should not close without 
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calling attention to a couple of tendencies 
that threaten the effectiveness of the voca- 
tional guidance program. One of these is 
the tendency of the school placement office 
to become a mere job-finding office, judged 
as to its efficiency by the number of boys 
and girls placed in any kind of jobs, rather 
than by its success in placing them in posi- 
tions for which they are suited. No school 
vocational guidance program can claim to 
be comprehensive without a placement 
service. In fact, the public school placement 
office should gradually come to be the prin- 
cipal source of supply for junior workers in 
the community it serves. The extent to 
which employers look to this office for 
young workers may well be considered a 
measure of its success. But employers will 
not become regular patrons of a placement 
office unless it gives them discriminating 
service. Nor is any other kind of service of 
real permanent value to the boy or girl seek- 
ing employment. A mere job-finding office 
is not a legitimate part of a vocational guid- 
ance program. 

Another tendency dangerous to the cause 
of vocational guidance is the tendency to 
load the vocational counselor with so many 
duties foreign to the office that little real 
counseling can be done. The principal, and 
often the counselor himself, has a very in- 
definite idea of the proper duties of this new 
officer. The counselor’s time is more free 
from definite assignments with groups or 
classes of pupils than is that of the ordinary 
teacher. If well chosen he has administra- 
tive ability. It is perfectly natural, there- 
fore, for the principal to assign one admin- 
istrative duty after another to the coun- 
selor until he becomes practically assistant 
principal, with little time for the real work 
of a counselor. In order to prevent this 
tendency from crippling seriously the voca- 
tional guidance program it is important 
that the counselor shall be well trained, 
that the principal shall understand more 
clearly what counseling involves, and that 
there shall be efficient supervision from a 
central office. 

Five developments in vocational guid- 
ance that are significant for future progress 
have been presented in this brief paper: 
first, a growing recognition of vocational 
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guidance as an integral part of organized 
education and not as something added on; 
second, an increasing appreciation that vo- 
cational guidance is a specialized educa- 
tional function requiring special natural 
qualifications and special training; third, a 
growing belief in a centralized type of or- 
ganization and supervision that has direc- 
tion of the guidance program for the entire 
educational system of the community; 
fourth, an awakened interest in, and the 
beginnings of intelligent planning for, voca- 
tional guidance in the colleges and universi- 
ties; and fifth, a growing realization of the 
necessity for extensive research in the guid- 
ance field. 

In addition, attention has been called to 
two tendencies that, unless checked, will 
interfere seriously with future progress, 
namely, a tendency for placement work to 
degenerate into mere job-finding, and a 
tendency to load the vocational counselor 
with other work so that it becomes impos- 
sible for him to perform the real duties of a 
counselor. 


WHAT IS THE GUIDANCE EMPHASIS 
IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


A. H. EpGrertron 


Teachers College and the Lincoln School 
Columbia University 


Note. The following excerpts have been se- 
lected from the somewhat detailed reports 
which are contained in Chapter I of Section 
I, Part II, of the Twenty-Third Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. These data have been secured from 
investigations of 143 large and small public 
school systems. 

Of the various guidance and counseling 
activities which have been provided in the 
143 large and small city systems investi- 
gated the most important provisions may 
be grouped as follows: 


I. Collecting occupational information and 
making it available to pupils: 

1. Through central office surveys, source 

bulletins, opportunity literature, etc. 


2. Through contact with employment 
problems of junior workers, etc. 

3. Through excursions, reports, posters. 
and charts for showing industrial Op- 
portunities, moving pictures, etc. 


II. Interviewing and conferring with pv- 
pils, parents, and others concerned in order: 


1. To assist in the selection of courses of 
study and training programs. 

2. To assist pupils in the study and 
choice of vocations. 

3. To assist, through the services of the 
placement bureau, those planning to 
drop out of school. 

. To consider failures referred by schol- 
arship committees or others, to de- 
termine cause and possible remedy 
for same. : 

. To assist pupils desiring change of 
school subjects or programs. 

. To provide groups with (a) talks on 
occupations in general, and (b) talks 
for those interested in specific voca- 
tions. 

. To counsel students desiring working 
permits for steady employment, for 
after school work, etc. 


. To follow up and help adjust grad- . 


uates and former students, etc. 


III. Contributing to curriculum building 
and the adjustment of pupils to meet occu- 
pational needs and interests. 


IV. Recording results of school perform- 
ance and measurements: 


1. By adapting records (psychological 
tests, self analysis, cumulative data) 
to educational and occupational 
needs. 

2. By keeping records of case studies, 
etc. 


V. Acquainting the public with educa- 
tional problems: 


1. Through contact with prospective 
students. 

2. Through parent-teacher organiza- 
tions. 

3. Through newspapers, industrial or- 
ganizations, commercial clubs, etc. 
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CurrENT TENDENCIES IN VOCATIONAL AND 
EpucaTIONAL GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 


During the past few years it has been 
generally accepted that an adequate pro- 
gram for educational and vocational guid- 
ance requires continuous and systematic 
counsel with children during their entire 
school attendance above the sixth grade as 
well as supervision of their early employ- 
ment training and adjustment periods. 
Notwithstanding the desirability of having 
such complete provisions in the public 
schools, the reports pertaining to the 143 
city programs indicate clearly that there is 
a wide difference in emphasis even in the 
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counseling. Nevertheless, it will be noted 
that large numbers of these schools are 
continuing to offer such separate courses, 
either because of their faith in this method, 
because of the necessity of meeting a period 
of reorganization and transition, or because 
of the lack of feasibility in relieving one or 
more school representatives sufficiently to 
become responsible for group meetings, 
individual interviews, etc. At any rate, 
nearly all are agreed that the success of 
these occupational studies, which are pre- 
sented either through separate credit 
courses or through English, civics, practi- 
cal arts, and the like, will be determined 
largely by the training and experience of 


Taste I 


The relation between the size of the cities and their corresponding provisions for occupational studies, 
school coungelors, placement officers and coérdinators 
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few cities where such well-balanced guid- 


ance bureaus or departments now exist. 


The relation existing between the size of 
these cities and the corresponding provi- 
sions for occupational studies, school coun- 
selors, placement officers and codrdinators 
is shown in Table I. A careful study of 
these data reveals several varied tenden- 
cies in current practice. For example, al- 
though a number of schools have success- 
fully inaugurated separate credit courses in 
“occupations,” “‘ vocational information,” 
“vocational civics,” and the like, there is 
some difference of opinion relative to the 
necessity of resorting to this practice where 
broad and flexible programs of enriched 
studies and vital experiences are offered, 
and suitable provisions are made for school 
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the counselors or teachers in charge and 
the provision for collecting, evaluating, and 
imparting the information involved. Fur- 
thermore, it is believed that under no con- 
dition should these considerations about 
industrial, commercial, household, agricul- 
tural, and professional occupations be made 
incidental instead of an important and 
functioning part of the whole school pro- 
gram. 

Notwithstanding this wide difference in 
the methods of procedure, these schools are 
seriously attempting to prepare boys and 
girls to meet the demands for efficient serv- 
ice as members of families, and of voca- 
tional and civic groups. Perhaps the most 
noticeable indication of this slow but cer- 
tain reorganization is evidenced by the 
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splendid relationships which now frequently 
exist in the same school system between 
separate courses of study for general educa- 
tional purposes and for strictly vocational 
training values. It is interesting to note 
that a large proportion of all teachers who 
reported regarding the practicability of im- 
parting occupational information through 
their respective general and vocational 
courses stated their belief, with varying de- 
grees of emphasis, (1) pupils should have a 
general understanding of the nature of the 
work, methods of employment, and require- 
ments for success in the important divisions 
of occupations (including the professions), 


Guide Pupils in Getting the Positions for which 
They are Fitted 


Assist Pupils in Choosing Occupations 
Guide Pupils in Preparing for Chosen Occupations 


Follow up and Assist in Making Adjustments 
after They go to Work 
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range to assist all pupils in studying and 
choosing vocational possibilities; 74 4. 
tempt to provide all pupils with educations) 
guidance and vocational preparation; 134 
provide systematic employment or placa 
ment systems; 11 provide systematic em. 
ployment supervision or follow-up work. 
It will be noted that, with few exceptions, 
these school systems have done little, byt 
have planned much, in supervising the 
juniors’ contacts with their employer. 
The most comprehensive programs have 
assumed some responsibility for advise. 
ment, placement, and adjustment of boys 
and girls, (1) who are qualified for part- 
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(2) that they should have a fair apprecia- 
tion of the problems and conditions con- 
fronting persons engaged in these positions, 
and (3) that they should become somewhat 
acquainted with the relative possibilities 
that are open in such pursuits. 

The relative emphasis which these 143 
cities of varying population are now placing 
upon school counseling, training programs, 
placement activities, and follow-up work 
likewise signifies marked differences in their 
respective provisions for educational and 
vocational advisement. Figure 1 shows the 
distribution of these public school systems 
in per cents according to the general guid- 
ance activities provided. In other words, of 
these 143 departments or bureaus, 96 ar- 


time work, (2) who desire positions upon 


leaving school, or (3) who wish to transfer F 


to other employment. In addition to the 
permit-work or non-attendance cases, a few 


departments aid pupils in securing part- ff 


time employment while attending school, 
and likewise follow up and help in placing 
any person (from approximately 15 to 2) 
years of age) who may have dropped out of 
school. This system offers constant service 
in employment and training adjustment for 
junior wage-earners and serves as a clear- 
ing-house for information needed by the 
employers. 

The detailed provisions for vocational 
and educational guidance in the 379 junior 
high schools and the 256 high schools which 
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were investigated, are shown in Table IV. 
With few exceptions, these guidance activi- 
ties are provided with some supervision and 
assistance from central bureaus or depart- 
ments of the board of education. In a few 
cases, however, the assistance is provided in 
codperation with other agencies. 

Secondary Schools. The rapid growth of 
intermediate schools and junior high schools 
represents a serious attempt to help all pu- 
pils, regardless of their social status or pos- 
sible life work, to meet the new and chang- 
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concerned with the number of boys and 
girls whom they succeed in encouraging to 
remain in school for training until they are 
sufficiently well prepared to choose and 
enter professional, commercial, industrial, 
household, and agricultural occupations 
adapted to their likes and abilities. These 
objectives assume that both social and psy- 
chological needs of early adolescence should 
be respected by giving appreciative insight 
into a sufficient number and variety of 
representative experiences to explore, dis- 


Taste IV 


Detailed provisions for vocational and educational guidance in 635 secondary schools (379 junior high 
schools and 256 high schools) * through assistance from bureaus, departments, and other agencies 





Guidance Activities Provided 


Schools Using Services 
| 


Number | Per cent 





Surveying local occupational opportunities and requirements to some 


extent 


38.5 





Studying results of these data and other reports of investigations | 27 





Testing pupils’ abilities and interests in various ways 33 








Assisting individual pupils in choosing vocational possibilities § 61 





’ Offering vocational training programs 


77 





Assisting all pupils in selecting educational possibilities 


84.5 








; Offering vocational placement for part-time and full-time employment 


68 





Providing some form of employment supervision and follow-up 


$1 





- 
| 








ing demands for many-sided service as 
members of families and of vocational and 
civic groups. Such growing tendencies to 
respect group needs and individual differ- 
ences in public education have resulted in 
various provisions for partial differentia- 
tion (from one-third to one-half of the 
school day) during the junior-high-school 
period. 

This reorganization of upper-grade cur- 
ricula aims to use all of the available re- 
sources in preparing children to make 
proper choices and adjustments, and to 
help them to determine their own future 
careers. Consequently, these schools are 


5 * The schools which defer occupational considerations until late in the high school period are dealing with selected 
| groups of pupils. 
insfer 
o the B 


cover, and develop tendencies, aptitudes, 
and abilities for understanding and doing, 
as well as managing and developing in- 
terests and powers, in keeping with the 
general aims and purposes of their respec- 
tive junior-high-school organizations. Sev- 
eral schools even insisted that this objective 
could not be accomplished fully unless pro- 
vision is made for freedom in choice and for 
individual experimentation. 

In addition to the studies of general con- 
ditions and problems in choosing life work 
and preparing adequately for it, other 
schools place much emphasis upon group 
excursions to local establishments, and stu- 
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dent reports on investigations of type occu- 
pations. The best of these reports include 
such important considerations as nature of 
work, main advantages and disadvantages, 
qualifications and training needed, possi- 
bilities and requirements, remuneration, 
hours of work, seasonal demands, entrance 
age, time required to learn duties, per- 
manence of occupations, and deficiencies of 
workers. Where reliable surveys are made 
and careful studies are provided, these stu- 
dent reports are invaluable in helping pu- 
pils to form sound judgments relative to the 
character and future of positions open to 
them. As the occasion requires it, pupils 
are brought into contact with reliable read- 
ing matter, unbiased specialists, or what- 
ever other sources of information may be 
most needed at the time. In some cities, 
beginning with the seventh grade, simple, 
but effective, cumulative records are used 
advantageously, to record such inferences 
as teachers and others have based upon 
school performances and activities carried 
on outside of school. 

It is believed by a number of these teach- 
ers and counselors that the significance of 
the likes and dislikes which are fostered by 
pupils of this age, as well as their corre- 
sponding relation to abilities and inabili- 
ties, has an important bearing on the char- 
acter of guidance and counsel to be given 
both during the period of school attend- 
ance and during the period of early employ- 
ment training and adjustment. Although 
some promising psychological devices and 
tests have been developed for measuring 
general intelligence, mechanical aptitude, 
general knowledge, trade knowledge, and 
skill, it is believed by a considerable num- 
ber that there is no better method in use at 
present for discovering capacity related to 
the types of experience represented in the 
school than to observe the degree of success 
and failure resulting from each division of 
the school performance. 

Knowledge of the employment possibili- 
ties and requirements for the various divi- 
sions of professional, commercial, industrial, 
household, and agricultural occupations is 
considered essential; however, the schools 
are not concerned merely with the suitabil- 
ity of children for given positions. In the 
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last analysis, they insist that they are objj. 
gated to ascertain the suitability of syc) 
available positions for the boys and girls jy 
question. Not only do some of the most 
progressive schools provide a broad pro. 
gram of studies with opportunity for each 
pupil to explore, discover, and develop any 
special capacity for understanding, doing 
and managing projects, but they also fy. 
nish related information for maturing the 
pupil’s judgment of present-day problems 
and relationships. 

Beginning in the seventh grade, the pv- 
pils in many cities of over 10,000 popula- 
tion are having short exploration periods in 
a number of unit courses involving interest- 
ing and profitable experiences, while they 
are continuing their studies in several sub- 
jects often with other differentiated groups 
of students. This plan, including reliable 
information and systematic counsel, fre- 
quently gives pupils, counselors, and teach- 
ers some sane basis for the future adjust- 
ment of courses and the selection of life 
work. When the study of occupations is 
based upon factual material, rather than 
upon opinion, which naturally is variable, 
pupils are better enabled to enter their life F 
careers with some vision of the vocational FF 
opportunities and employment require FF 
ments that constitute an intelligent choice. F 
Experience in several schools has demon- 
strated beyond doubt that this procedure 
has been an incentive for causing a number 
of pupils to continue through the ninth 
grade and to enter the senior high school. 
In such cases it is reported that they usually 
choose courses more intelligently and make 
progress from the outset. 

This guidance emphasis is favored by 30! 
of the 379 intermediate and junior high 
schools which have recently reported from 
21 states on the different activities now 
being offered to their seventh-, eighth-, and 
ninth-grade pupils. The majority of these 
schools report that they are making no 
special attempt to emphasize proficiency in 
specific occupations as low as the seventh 
and eighth grades. This is mainly because 
of their increasing conviction that occupa- 
tions offer little to boys and girls under six- 
teen years of age. During this period the 
chief emphasis is rather to help all pupils to 
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develop a reasonable amount of perspective 
and reasoning power in connection with life 


| situations, as a basis for purposeful election 


of courses, proper choices of occupations, and 
later adjustments in employment. 

Part-Time or Continuation Schools. As 
the efficiency of part-time education de- 
pends to a large extent upon the develop- 
ment of an effective system of codrdination 
and guidance for paralleling the individual 
instruction, the counselor provisions usually 
are considered an important part of the 
programs for both boys and girls in cpn- 
tinuation schools. Following the general 
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mands. There is a general belief that for the 
vast majority of pupils of compulsory at- 
tendance age, one of the most urgent needs 
to-day is for sufficient first-hand informa- 
tion with which to judge relative require- 
ments and opportunities in suitable callings 
or vocations. 

In a large number of the 178 part-time 
schools investigated the teachers, sponsors, 
and counselors provide individual and 
group conferences for stimulating all pupils 
enrolled. Again, the success of this part of 
the vocational guidance program seems to 
be determined largely by the training and 


Tasie VI 


Main types of guidance activities provided for pupils by teachers, counselors, and codrdinators in 178 


part-time schools 





Kinds of Guidance Offered 


| 


| Part-Time Schools 


Number Per cent 


| 





) Initial interviews, and conferences for classifying pupils and for encourag-| 
ing serious consideration of occupational! problems | 
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Follow-up and adjustment of pupils 


55 





) Group meetings for talks by specialists 


= 





Related vocational information imparted through courses and activities in| 


social science, English, etc. 





Cotperative checking of students’ records 





Covperation with all agencies which reach parents and children, or investi- 
gate home and working conditions, etc. 





exploratory courses and occupational con- 


} siderations in the intermediate or junior 


high schools from which these junior work- 
ers have come, the studies, interviews, con- 
ferences, and talks in continuation schools 
are usually reported to become more inten- 
sive and to give increasing attention to the 
presentation of facts in keeping with the 
varied interests and abilities of the learners. 
To meet this urgent need for extending 
school service, a growing number of schools 
are including worth-while investigations 
and analyses of local occupational pursuits, 
in order to secure up-to-date informa- 
tion concerning current conditions and de- 


) Codperation with placement officers and codrdinators 


experience of those in charge, as well as by 
the provision made for collecting and im- 
parting the information involved. In addi- 
tion to the general considerations in choos- 
ing an occupation and preparing adequately 
for it, first-hand surveys of local establish- 
ments and reports on investigations of typi- 
cal divisions in occupations are helping 
many pupils to form sound judgments con- 
cerning the character and the future of posi- 
tions which are open to them. 

The main types of guidance provided for 
these junior workers by teachers, coun- 
selors, and codrdinators in the 178 part-time 
schools investigated, are shown in Table VI. 
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It will be noted that a wide difference in 
emphasis is being given by these junior con- 
tinuation schools to the several kinds of 
guidance offered in a few of them. For ex- 
ample, occupational information or voca- 
tional guidance instruction is considered of 
first importance by certain schools; others 
give more stress to the continuation work 
which has a direct relation to the progress 
of the individual on his job; still others give 
major attention to the vocational instruc- 
tion for specific training in commercial or 
industrial pursuits. In several cases the 
coérdinators, with the aid of the teachers 
and counselors, have successfully connected 
the school activities with those of the oc- 
cupational pursuits. These codrdinators, 
visiting the boys and girls where they are 
employed, check up their progress in school 
and in employment, recommend adjust- 
ments in schoo! courses to meet the needs 
of industry, assist in laying out training 
courses in employment to parallel the 
school work, and, when a child is found to 
have outgrown a job, recommend desirable 
changes in employment. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


For a number of years the demand for 
systematic guidance and counsel has not 
been lacking in large and small secondary 
schools. The urgent needs of pupils for 
choosing suitable schools, courses of study, 
and subjects of instruction, and also for 
gaining information about possibilities and 
conditions in selected occupations, have 
challenged our best teachers in modern 
schools to give limited individual and group 
advisement by means of interviews and 
conferences and through various school 
experiences. But until recently vocational 
guidance in the schools investigated was 
considered incidental rather than a definite 
and functioning part of the whole school or- 
ganization. In fact, until a few years ago 
every one in general and no one in particu- 
lar had been charged with this twofold re- 
sponsibility (1) for aiding individual pupils 
in choosing educational and vocational ad- 
vantages, and (2) for imparting worth-while 
knowledge of occupational opportunities and 
employment requirements. The results of 
such hit-or-miss practices usually have 
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failed to provide a satisfactory basis for the 
proper classification of pupils, for the pur. 
poseful election of courses, for the intel]. 
gent choices of life callings, and for the mos, 
satisfactory adjustments in employmen: 
In each one of the cases investigated it has 
been obvious that the success of the guid. 
ance program has depended not only upon 
the qualifications and the experience of 
those directly responsible for educationa| 
and vocational counseling, but also upon 
the adequacy of the provisions for collect. 
ing, interpreting, and using needed occupa- 
tional data relating to industrial, commer- 
cial, agricultural, household, or professional 
callings. 

The social and economic needs of to-day 
seem to call for provisions in instruction 
and guidance which aim (1) to challenge 
and develop the pupil’s aptitudes and ca- 
pacities and (2) to train and educate him for 
the many-sided demands which the future 
is expected to make upon him. These de 
mands assume that all public school sys- 
tems will attempt to provide curricula for 
aiding pupils who continue their school 
work to plan their programs more wisely in 
secondary and higher education, and also 
for helping those who might find it advis- 
able or necessary to leave school with a 
minimal amount of preparation to choose 
their respective procedure more thought- 
fully. It is interesting to note that increas- 
ing numbers of teachers and administra- 
tors insist that no public school system is 
complete today unless it makes adequate 
provision for aiding each boy or girl in se- 
lecting a suitable occupation and preparing 
properly for it. 

The rapid growth of mtermediate and 
junior high schools in this country and the 
subsequent development of specialized cur- 
ricula in a number of senior high schools, 
as well as in several separate vocational or 
trade schools, represent a serious attempt to 
assist all children, regardless of their social 
status or possible life work, in meeting these 
current and changing demands for many- 
sided service. This growing tendency to 
respect individual differences by providing 
varying degrees of differentiation in instruc- 
tion and guidance during the secondary 
school period implies that pupils should be 
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provided with the kinds and qualities of ex- 
perience which will assist them in establish- 
ing those habits, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions that are found to contribute most to 
the daily conduct of worthy citizens, intelli- 
gent consumers, and efficient producers. 


HOW THE PROBLEMS OF GUIDANCE 
ARE MET IN A SMALL CITY 


JouHn F. Friese 


Director of Manual Arts and Guidance 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


In view of the limited time at my dis- 
posal I shall refrain from any introductory 
statements and pass immediately to the 
subject assigned to me, ‘‘ How the Problems 
of Guidance are Met in a Small City.” I 
shall tell you of our experiments and organ- 
jzed effort over a period of three years at 
St. Cloud, hoping that I can pass on an idea 
or two that may be suggestive to others in 


| similar situations. 


I think no one will deny that it is increas- 


ingly difficult to inaugurate such new edu- 


cational ventures as vocational and educa- 
tional guidance in cities as they range 
downward in population. In Chapter I of 
the new Yearbook Professors Edgerton and 
Herr write of their findings in 143 American 
cities. A study of these findings reveals the 
fact that in small cities little is being at- 
tempted in educational and vocational 
guidance. Yet 65,000,000 of our 110,000,- 
000 people live in cities under 20,000. For 
the children of these small cities and vil- 
lages vocational and educational guidance 
is wholly of an incidental nature. Progres- 
sive school systems of many of our larger 
cities recognize the fact that changed eco- 
nomic and social conditions demand that 
the decisions of boys and girls regarding 
their life occupations be based on facts and 
intelligent study rather than guesswork and 
personal likes and dislikes. But what can 
be said for the young people of smaller com- 
munities? 


A Compete Procram or GUIDANCE 


The following is an outline of what might 
be called a complete guidance program: 
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First, occupations study, to form a back- 
ground on which to build all guidance 
Second, educational and vocational guid- 
ance through conferences, to help the pupil 
analyze the proposed job, needed education 
or training, and himself (tests, school 
records on home conditions, etc., should be 
used). Third, training and education for a 
job or higher study. Fourth, placement in 
an occupation or higher school. Fifth, su- 
pervised progress for those entering occu 
pations. 

How much of such a program can a com- 
munity under 20,000 undertake? Who will 
organize, direct, and do the work? Is an 
additional specialist necessary? Where will 
the work be placed? What parts of the pro- 
gram can best be undertaken? What forms 
of organization are most adaptable? 


Tue Loca. SITUATION 


St. Cloud is a fairly typical city with 
agricultural, industrial, and transportation 
interests. It has a population of 18,000 or 
19,000, a junior high school (7th and 8th 
grades) of 275, and a senior technical high 
school of 725 pupils. A large number of 
freshmen in the latter come from surround- 
ing rural schools and parochial grade 
schools. This makes necessary the giving 
of some junior high school industrial and 
homemaking work. Twelve of the 36 teach- 
ers in the senior school are men. 

It was not possible to secure an addi- 
tional man who was a specialist in guidance. 
The superintendent, who decided a guid- 
ance program was a very necessary addition 
to the secondary school work, called in the 
Director of Manual Arts as the logical per- 
son in the system to head up the work. To- 
gether they went over various possibilities. 
The outcome was that it was determined to 
use as many of the teachers as possible, to 
begin the work at the beginning by first 
building a background through occupations 
study, and to provide the second step, con- 
ferences, at the most needed points in the 
system. 

Occupations Stupy 

Twenty-two senior high school teachers 
were asked to name all of the occupations 
in which they had had experiences or with 
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which they had contacts. It was decided to 

give occupations study in the high school 
through a series of 48 occupations talks. 
These are informal in nature and are fol- 
lowed by questions and discussion. This 
work is a requirement for graduation. The 
large number of pupils in the freshman and 
sophomore classes who come from rural and 
parochial schools are required to attend 18. 
Here the aim is to extensively broaden their 
occupational horizon. Seniors are required 
to attend 12 and their selection must show 
some continuity of purpose, as along indus- 
trial, agricultural, commercial, homemak- 
ing, or professional lines. Some of the 
talks are for boys, some for girls, and some 
for both. For more minute details of occu- 
pations studied, administration, methods 
employed in securing general and local 
data, organization of material, etc., I refer 
you to pages 97 and 117 of the Yearbook. 
A large number of teachers is not always 
necessary. With an industrial, homemak- 
ing, commercial, agricultural, science, and 
one or two academic teachers and a prin- 
cipal, it would be quite possible to make a 
good start. 

In the junior high school a semester 
course in the study of occupations coupled 
with educational guidance was instituted. 
Boys and girls are segregated. The classes 
meet daily and are given credit as for a 
social science. Textbooks are used as a 
basis for the work, but a vital part is the 
field trip to view occupations first hand. 
The valuable material collected and organ- 
ized in the senior high school for about 48 
of the most common occupations is used as 
supplementary material in this class. 

Throughout the junior and senior school 
manual arts courses the giving of occupa- 
tional information, including vocational 
and educational guidance, is planned for as 
one of the four principal aims of the work. 
This includes not only the occupation rep- 
resented in each shop, but also occupations 
allied with it. Similar guidance is carried on 
as part of the homemaking courses and to a 
slightly lesser degree in those in agriculture 
and commerce, which include salesmanship, 
commercial law, advertising, bookkeeping, 
etc. 
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COUNSELING 


In the junior high school classes in occy. 
pations, personal counsel is given at the 
close and freshman programs worked oyt 
In the senior high school all freshmen not 
coming from the junior school, and all other 
newcomers, are personally advised in plan- 
ning their high school programs according 
to one of five groups of courses offered. 

A separate record card in manual arts 
follows all boys through the junior and 
senior schools. Decidedly positive or nega- 
tive qualities are noted. 

All freshmen fill out a vocational and edy- 
cational guidance card telling of their ambi- 
tions, best liked studies, ete. On the reverse 
side parents indicate their plans, if any, for 
their children’s future occupation and edy- 
cation. Space is also provided for placing 
I. Q.’s and other pertinent records. 

Personal conferences are held with all 
seniors before graduation, the chief coun- 
selor and pupil talking over the pupil's 
plans first and together selecting a teacher 
and sometimes an outsider for a thorough 
personal conference. The manual arts card 
and vocational and educational guidance 
card just mentioned are often used, together 
with the students’ permanent school record. 


Future PLANS 


When more time is made available for our 
guidance work through a part-time coun- 
selor, we plan four additional phases of 
work: First, counseling with all students 
once each year; second, counseling with all 
who fall below passing in any subject; third, 
counseling with all who must leave school; 
and fourth, the organization on a small 
scale of a placement office. 

In conclusion let me emphasize that our 
chief aim through all of our guidance pro- 
gram is to teach boys and girls proper meth- 
ods of helping themselves in studying and 
analyzing their own aptitudes, and the oc- 
cupations in which these aptitudes will 
successfully and happily function, and to 
use reasonable methods of determining the 
proper kind of training or education needed. 
From the records of 250 graduates of our 
high school we are assured that we are 
going in the proper direction. 
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THE PRACTICE OF VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE AT GOUCHER COLLEGE 


Iva LowTHER PETERS 


Professor of Economics and Vocational Adviser, 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. 


The experiment in college vocational 
guidance which emboldens me to come be- 
fore an audience of specialists inured to ex- 
perimentation, rests squarely on the con- 
viction of a social economist that guidance 
of the sort implied in the definition adopted 
in 1919 by the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association is a function of a properly 
organized community. In social theory 
such a statement has little originality; it 
has been repeated from the time of Plato 
down to the latest monograph dealing with 
the absorption of youth into adult activi- 
ties. But the earlier theorist dogmatized 
over-much on two variables: the youth, 
and the vocation. We had to wait for the 
scientific approach to the study of ability 
and personality, the study of occupations, 
and then to the study of “the man in the 
job” before we could tie social theory to 


| practice. 


No thinker would risk his reputation by 


» contending that any modern community is 
| properly organized for the care of its youth. 
© Consequently, any experiment which sets 
| out to prove that vocational guidance is a 


community function must limit its field. 


| It must seek a community or organization 


which is sufficiently homogeneous and 
which is permeated with a sense of social 
responsibility. It is quite possible that a 
complete demonstration could be given no- 
where in America except in a college small 
enough to insure the proper setting, in a 
community friendly to the experiment. 
The American College itself is a part of 
the great democratic experiment. If it is to 
function properly, it must minister to the 
group which by ability is fitted to bear re- 
sponsibility. It is to such a group when 
trained that we must look to tell us “why 
things go right, and what to do when things 
go wrong.”” Such skill is acquired when 
those of superior intelligence are subjected 
to discipline for a time long enough to ac- 
quire habits. The society which supports 


the college is intimately concerned with the 
social uses to which this discipline gained 
through contact with the reservoirs of 
knowledge is put. It wants men who have 
the habit of seeking exact information and 
who have the skill by which to find and 
evaluate it; men with insight to see the 
bearing of this information on the life of the 
group; most important, who will act accord- 
ing to what they know. Let us go further 
and say that the inherent cultural value of a 
college education lies in the fact that it en- 
ables the student to participate more fully 
in the life and activity of his time, and not 
alone to share but to direct. If vocational 
guidance in the undergraduate college can 
add the life-career motive, and interpret 
career in terms of service, we shall have 
moved one step nearer to the ideal for col- 
lege and community. And if it can aid in 
the removal of artificial barriers which 
foster a kind of intellectual snobbery, its 
service will be incalculable. 

There is something else that needs to be 
said about all vocational guidance; it is a 
way of dealing with youth. So many stud- 
ies that reach one’s desk read as though we 
were experimenting on inert matters that 
perhaps it is worth while to say what is 
particularly true of the youth in our col 
leges. In our tests, our try-outs, our place- 
ments, we are not handling unresponsive 
and helpless material. Quite the contrary. 
Our experimental material is extremely re- 
sponsive, not to say explosive. No one in 
close touch with colleges and universities 
can fail to be aware of the fact that we are 
dealing there with a social situation of 
which we must sooner or later take account; 
the more thoughtful are not accepting the 
social structure with the easy going opti- 
mism of an older generation. As a result, 
when we send college students out in super- 
vised try-out work, they are acutely aware 
that the try-out is not alone a trial of them, 
but a trial of the organization. This fact, 
too long ignored, makes guidance peculiarly 
timely when we think in terms of the per- 
manence of our institutions. The discus- 
sions at the many student conferences of 
the year have shown beyond cavil that 
there is today a youth-consciousness of 
which we musi take account and with 
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which we must make terms. Therefore, in 
measuring the success of college guidance, 
if it is to be more than perfunctory, respect- 
ful attention should be given to the convic- 
tion of the students themselves that their 
interests are served. 

A brief description of the experiment in 
vocational guidance formally begun at 
Goucher College in 1921 will illustrate the 
application of the theory of this paper, that 
guidance is a group function and involves 
codéperation; codperation within the college 
and coéperation with the community. In 
so far as the Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
at Goucher has been able, on the basis of a 
study of the student, to place her under 
supervision in situations which give her a 
vocational try-out, the experiment has been 
a contribution. The studies now in progress, 
by which we hope to show to what extent 
these experiences simplify adjustment in 
occupations, will further add to our knowl- 
edge of the early years out of college, in 
which for a long time we looked on flounder- 
ing as inevitable. 

As in the university of which the presi- 
dent of Goucher College is an alumnus, 
Leland Stanford Junior University, the con- 
cept of vocational guidance was long rec- 
ognized in college administration. As in a 
number of colleges, there was at Goucher a 
Vocational Guidance Committee which had 
made some studies of vocational choices and 
of the use of psychological tests. But by 
1920-21 it was generally agreed that the 
work of guidance, information, and re- 
search could be better administered through 
a central office. This office was to act as a 
clearing house for all of the vocational activ- 
ities of the college. A professor of Social 
Economics was appointed Vocational Ad- 
viser for the college, to direct the work 
through a Bureau of Appointments and 
Vocational Guidance. A Vocational Secre- 
tary was chosen from the alumnae, a young 
woman with experience in the work of clubs 
and in industry. After two years of service 
in the office she was appointed the first vo- 
cational and educational adviser in the 
schools of Baltimore, another bond between 
the work of the college and the community. 
Her successor, another alumna, had spe- 
cialized in her graduate work in education. 
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The work of the office almost immediately 
outgrew the secretary and adviser. 4 
clerical assistant, also a college woman, was 
added to the force. Initial interviews. re. 
search, and field work are shared by the 
secretary and adviser; in this they are 
assisted by members of the Department of 
Social Science. The care of the office and 
the routine work of part-time supervision 
are the duties of the clerical assistant. [t 
should be emphasized that the success of 
the work is directly conditioned by the abil- 
ity and training of all of the workers. 
Although formal publicity was given to 
the Bureau at its inception, the purpose was 
always to impress on the student body that 
this was not “‘just another office.”’ It was 
to be a place where they could get such in- 
formation and advice as they wanted. Al- 
though it was expected that it would be 
used by serious minded students, and by 
those who feit economic pressure, the actual 
amount of use both by students and faculty 
was not anticipated. It set out to give the 
most exact and complete information ob- 
tainable. To do this a library of pamphlets, 
periodicals, books, and monographs was 
gathered and kept in the office. Many of 
these are worn threadbare in the course of 
the year. When information cannot be ob- 
tained in print, the adviser and secretary go 
to the places and people who can give it. 
There is little doubt that the care with 
which information is gathered has done 
much to ingratiate the service with men- 
bers of the faculty. It is easy to understand 
why the publicity of many colleges is con- 
ducted through similar offices; for it is in 
them that information is gathered with a 
minimum of effort. Foundations, repre- 
sentatives of business and philanthropic 
organizations, and employment. services 
correspond with the office, and send their 
speakers and agents to the office. A vast 
amount of valuable information is gathered 
at a minimum of time and expense. It 
should be emphasized to those who look 
with hesitation at the expense of a Voca- 
tion Bureau, that this part of the service 


pays. 

Guidance of students begins with the 
freshman year, but throughout an effort at 
spontaneity is maintained. In a series of 
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talks given to freshmen the Adviser is in- 
cluded and explains the service offered. 
When freshmen come in for information and 
to inquire if they can register for part-time 
work, they are asked informally if they 
have thought of any vocation. By the time 
the year is over a record of the presence or 
absence of vocational choice on entering 
college is obtained. With sophomores, the 
most serious time comes when they choose 
their major departments. As a result of a 
coéperative study of this choice the Ad- 
viser has had a much larger number of inter- 
views with sophomores this year than ever 
before. Some come of their own accord; 


F some are sent by the Dean; others are sent 


by the heads of departments for advice as 
to the vocations open to those who spe- 
cialize in that department. Vocational ma- 
terial gathered by such research founda- 
tions as the National Research Council and 
the Bureau of Vocational Information is 
constantly used, as well as the information 
obtained from well organized personnel 
departments. 

In no field does codperation within the 
college yield better results than in field in- 
vestigation. A Bureau which can rely on 


| the trained workers of the Department of 


Economics for material is very fortunate. 
Some of the most valuable material in use 
in the Goucher College Bureau has been 
gathered and put at the service of the office 
by economists, statisticians, and scientists 
who are members of the faculty. In this 
way first-hand acquaintance with occupa- 
tions and knowledge of opportunities are 
obtained which could not have been gath- 
ered except by a highly trained and salaried 
field staff. Alumnae of recent years and 
older alumnae who have come to know 
of the work of the office have given assist- 
ance. 

A part of this experiment which has been 
in existence from the first has proven of 
significance. It was made a part of the re- 
search to learn as much as possible of the 
vocational experiences of the students, and 
on the basis of previous experiences and in- 
terests to build toward successful perma- 
nent placement. Two ventures will be 
described because they have illustrated the 
underlying principle on which the whole 
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experiment operates. One is the plan used 
in the selection and preliminary training of 
those students who choose social work as 
a vocation; the other is a business try-out 
plan worked out by the personnel offices 
involved. 

A story of the part-time work at Goucher 
College is the story of the closer linking of 
college and community, and the resultant 
benefit to both. The model machinery for 
linkage is found in the Department of 
Social Science, and will be described be- 
cause it has much in it suggestive to others 
considering how they may supplement guid- 
ance by vocational experience. It is well 
known that a high percentage of students 
come to college with skill in camp and club 
work. All of these who would like to sup- 
plement their experiences by acquaintance 
with the city are directed to register with 
the college chapter of the Intercollegiate 
Community Service Association. The work 
of the chapter is registered in the Appoint- 
ments Bureau, with the Chairman of the 
Department of Social Science acting as an 
informal adviser. All of this work is volun- 
teer, and includes work with girls’ clubs, 
Americanization classes, handicraft, recrea- 
tion work, folk dancing, and educational 
dramatics, etc. A student who is successful 
in this work may be recommended to the 
social agencies of the city for nine hours 
supervised family case work; and if further 
successful, is then recommended for an ap- 
prentice position on graduation. This plan 
has proven of inestimable service in the 
social education of students, aside from its 
efficiency in the selection of those qualified 
by temperament for the exacting duties of 
social work. 

The plan for the business try-out, an- 
other of the early ventures, has been used in 
modified form in many varieties of business 
organization. The first experiment was 
made in codperation with the personnel 
manager of one of Baltimore’s largest de- 
partment stores. A plan was formulated by 
which the college office was to choose with 
care and present to the manager for a sec- 
ond weeding, a list of students who were 
interested in the work open to college 
women. This list was subjected to the 


scrutiny of the Academic Dean and Medi- 
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cal Adviser and all were rejected who did 
not meet with their approval. The stu- 
dent’s college record was studied for evi- 
dence not alone of ability but of the kind of 
knowledge she had gained which would be 
useful in the offices and departments of the 
store. She was placed in the “Flying 
Squad,” working by the hour in different 
parts of the store, in order that the ex- 
perience should not fall into routine, but 
should be made as educational as possible. 
At the end of the first six months, the ar- 
rangement had proven so satisfactory that 
a wage scale for the work was agreed on 
by the two personnel offices. Few experi- 
ments have resulted in so large a number of 
successful placements in proportion to the 
number of try-outs. Eight have received 
permanent placement in the store, while 
four who completed the trial period are 
successfully placed in other cities. On the 
testimony of two of the reputable employ- 
ment bureaus of the city, the wage scale 
adopted in this and later coéperative experi- 
ments has had an excellent effect on the 
wage standards of the city. It hardly needs 
to be said that in these vocational experi- 
ences college students never compete for 
low-grade or full-time positions. The ex- 
periences have always been in situations 
calling for superior ability, specialized 
knowledge, or acquired skill. 

It is only by the closest codperation of 
administrative and academic departments 
that these vocational experiences can be 
conducted. Records of the Dean, the 
Registrar, the Medical Adviser, and the 
head of the department in which the stu- 
dent has her major, are sought before a 
placement is made. When a prolonged try- 
out which it is hoped will result in perma- 
nent placement is started, the plant is 
urged to give its own health tests. Of 140 
students who applied for part-time work in 
1922-23, 31 were rejected. In a college 
body of approximately 1,000 students, the 
inclusion of summer placements keeps the 
number of supervised placements around 
200. 
The chief modification of the machinery 
of placement of seniors, which is a part of the 
work of all college appointments bureaus, is 
in the follow-up work done with every 


senior through her first year out of college. 
What is practically a 100 per cent follow-up 
has been carried on with the classes of 192) 
1922, and 1923. It is the purpose of the By. 
reau to use the charts on which these ree. 
ords are kept for research purposes, and 
although the time is too short for generali- 
zation, already some suggestive tendencies 
are indicated. For example, the counter- 
active influence against the scattering under 
the older elective system is found in voca- 
tional choices which bring one in touch 
with the demands of well-organized _per- 
sonnel offices. The inclusion of psychology, 
combinations of economics and mathemat- 
ics, increase in election of statistics, a very 
marked increase in the number electing 
Latin and Greek, all seem to be related to 
the introduction of this new shaping of the 
college course under the influence of the 
life-career motive. Here we have a meas- 
urable improvement in the educational 
process, at least in part attributable to the 
injection into an undergraduate college of 
a program of vocational guidauce. 

Such an experiment as the one here 
briefly outlined serves student, college, and 
community. Its services may be classified: 


1. The Bureau is a legitimate source of 
exact information, and as such it serves 
the whole college. 


2. The personnel workers investigate op- 
portunitics for vocational try-out ex- 
periences for qualified students, and 
supervise and study experiences. 


. The responsibility is assumed for the 
placement of seniors, with a follow-up 
until the new graduate may be regarded 
as established in her chosen field. 


. Because of the necessity that the work- 
ers in vocational guidance have inti- 
mate first-hand knowledge of vocationa! 
opportunities, they are a bond between 
the college and the community. If we 
are to regard the process of education as 
“a training for the varied work of life 
— industrial, social, political,’ and the 
school and college as units among many 
coéperating agencies for the attainment 
of education, we can only look on the 
long isolation of the educational institu- 
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tion from the rest of living as another 

relic of medievalism. 

5, The statistical measure of success of the 
correlation of the college with the com- 
munity is in the excess of the demand 
for approved and qualified undergrad- 
uates with the requisite training, over 
the supply the Vocational Bureau can 
offer. The correction of this unexpected 
condition is going to be a long and diffi- 
cult matter, for it must affect both col- 
lege and community. There must be in 
business, industry, and the professions, 
studies of rate of absorption of those 
specially trained. The National Re- 
search Council has done some of this 
work in the less known fields. Within 
the college, one of the special college sins 
must be faced, repented of, and then 
fruits meet for repentance must be of- 
fered to those primarily interested in the 

future of the college youth. This is the 

sin of over-departmentalism, which will 

lead a specialist in a field to encourage a 

student to specialize in that field, with 

no thought as to the future significance 
to the student of that specialization. As 

a result of this prejudiced advice, there 

are still far too many blind alley jobs for 

the graduate, easy to enter, hard to es- 
cape from into a wider field. 


The experiment at Goucher is of consider- 
able interest as compared with other proj- 
ects in which from the first there has been 
administrative standing given the office. It 
has had the standing of a research experi- 
ment conducted by a professor of a depart- 
ment of Social Science. It is evident that 
such a plan has advantages, also disadvan- 
tages. The advantage is in its relation with 
the student, who does not get the set that he 
often has toward an administrative office. 
The worst disadvantage is with the faculty, 
on whom nothing but moral pressure or the 
pressure of public opinion can be exerted. 

But inasmuch as the work is a service to 
youth, the number on any faculty is com- 
paratively small who cannot be brought to 
realize that it is the student who is to be 
served, not any department. Therefore, 
after three years of trial with the usual 
stimulus of failures, but nevertheless a trial 
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leading to comparative success, the voca- 
tional guidance plan of Goucher College is 
cordially recommended to any one who 
wishes to participate in an interesting ad- 
venture. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN UNI- 
VERSITIES 


WILuiAM Martin Proctor 


Associate Professor of Education, Stanford 
University, California 

The need for vocational guidance in uni- 
versities does not need to be argued before 
this body. We admit it. What we want to 
know is how that need is being met, what 
the universities are doing to give informa- 
tion about guidance in the selection of and 
training for the occupations in which their 
students, graduates and non-graduates, will 
engage after leaving university halls. My 
contribution to the discussion will take the 
form of a brief statement of what is being 
done in one university on the Pacific Coast, 
Stanford University. 

A word in regard to the organization of 
the University, as well as in relation to the 
number admitted and the manner of their 
selection, will be necessary for a proper un- 
derstanding of the vocational guidance, or 
perhaps more accurately speaking, educa- 
tional and vocational guidance program of 
the institution. Stanford University ad- 
mits only five hundred and fifty new men 
below junior standing, and only about two 
hundred new women during any one aca- 
demic year. The total number of women, 
undergraduate or graduate, who may be 
matriculated at any one time is absolutely 
limited to five hundred. Since there are 
from five to eight hundred applicants for 
the one hundred fifty to two hundred pos- 
sible openings for women during the year, 
those finally admitted represent a very 
highly selected group. There are also every 
year a great many more applicants for the 
five hundred fifty places for men with less 
than junior standing than there are places 
open. There is no limitation except scho- 
lastic standing for the admission of men 
with junior standing or better. 

For administrative purposes the institu- 
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tion is divided into Lower, Upper, and 
Graduate Divisions. The Lower Division is 
made up of the freshman and sophomore 
years, i. e., all students with less than ninety 
units of credit, one hundred and eighty 
units being required for graduation. The 
Upper Division is made up of the Junior 
and Senior years, i. e., all those with ninety 
or more units of credit who have not yet at- 
tained the A.B. degree. In the Graduate 
Division are classed all those who have 
been admitted to graduate standing and 
who are working for advanced academic or 
professional degrees. 

Educational guidance takes precedence 
over vocational guidance in the Lower Di- 
vision. The high school record of every 
student accepted for admission to the 
Lower Division is carefully examined by the 
Lower Division Committee, with a view to 
making out the student’s first year pro- 
gram. If, for example, the candidate has 
had but one year of social science in high 
school, he is required to take twenty-one 
quarter units of social science during his 
first two years in the university. Two units 
of social science in the high school, includ- 
ing history, reduces this requirement in the 
Lower Division to twelve quarter units. 
Similar maximum and minimum require- 
ments hold for the fields of English, Mod- 
ern Languages, Mathematics, and Natural 
Science. The object of these specific re- 
quirements is “‘to introduce the student to 
fundamental fields of human interest.”” In 
other words, it is the aim of the Lower Divi- 
sion Committee to see that each student 
completes the essentials of a well rounded 
liberal training before entering upon a 
specialized field of study. No student is 
permitted to elect a major field of interest 
until he has completed the Lower Division 
and has a minimum of ninety quarter units, 
including the prescribed courses in English, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Natural 
Science, and Social Science, to his credit. 
Transfer students are kept under the su- 
pervision of the Lower Division Committee 
until they have completed requirements, 
even though the total number of their cred- 
its may exceed ninety. 

While the selection of a major field is not 
permitted until the student has attained 
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junior standing in the University, he is ex. 
pected at the time of matriculation to ingj. 
cate his probable major field or his employ. 
ment objective, if any, and is then assisted 
by the committee to fill in his free time 
with appropriate introductory courses jp 
that or allied fields. It will be observed 
that the Lower Division Committee per- 
forms a service for entering students which 
might be designated “wholesale educa- 
tional guidance,” since a tentative program 
is made out for each student by this com- 
mittee before registration day. Students 
are encouraged, however, to come to the 
University for personal consultation with 
members of the committee before registra- 
tion day, and on that day a large number of 
consultants or advisers are on duty to assist 
students in making out their final study 
cards. Changes affecting specific subject 
requirements can only be made with the 
authorization of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, who is in fact, if not in name, Dean 
of the Lower Division. 

Direct vocational counsel is provided for 
through the app»intment of a Vocational 
Guidance Committee, of which the Dean of 
Men is Chairman and the Dean of Women 
and the Appoint:nent Secretary are mem- 
bers. On registration day each student, 
whether undergraduate or graduate, is ex- 
pected to fill out the “‘Vocational Guid- 
ance” blank in the registration booklet. 
In filling out this blank the student gives 
name, address, standing in the University, 
occupational experience, and present voca- 
tional objective or lack of such objective. 
He is then asked to state whether he desires 
counsel in regard to his vocational plans, or 
help in planning his university preparation 
for a particular occupation. If in the Lower 
Division, he states his probable major field of 
interest in the University. These blanks are 
handed in to the Registrar’s office, wher: 
they are assembled and turned over to the 
Committee on Vocational Guidance. This 
committee separates the blanks into groups 
according to field of interest and then un- 
dertakes to secure volunteer counselors in 
each department of the University, who are 
willing to give time to the counseling of stu- 
dents interested in their line of work. A 
great amount of very helpful service has 
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thus been rendered by the members of the 
committee, who give much of their own 
time to the work, and by department mem- 
bers who express a willingness to coéperate 
in carrying out the purpose of the com- 
mittee. 

Another function of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Committee, which has been admirably 
carried out, is that of studying the voca- 


S tions which are open to graduates of the 


University and the kinds of training re- 
quired. The labors of the committee in this 
direction have been embodied in a bulletin 
entitled ‘Vocational Information,” which 
covers 17 main fields and about 60 specific 
occupations in which graduates and former 
students of Stanford are found to be en- 

. Treatment of the occupations cov- 
ered in the bulletin takes account of the 
nature of the work, probable economic re- 


| wards, characteristic qualifications, uni- 


versity courses offered which contribute to 
preparation, probable time and cost of 
training, and opportunities for employ- 


' ment. This bulletin, the first edition of 


which appeared in 1919, has become the 
most sought-after special bulletin published 
by the Stanford University Press. A re- 
vised and enlarged edition published in 
1923 may be had at a cost of twenty-five 
cents, on application to the Registrar’s 
office of the University. 

In addition to the educational and voca- 
tional guidance activities outlined above, 
there is held at the University an annual 
vocational conference on opportunities 
other than teaching open to women. This 
conference usually lasts several days and is 
under the direction of the Dean of Women 
and the Appointment Secretary. A varied 
program is staged each year, with prefer- 
ence given to Stanford alumnae who are 
successfully engaged in occupations other 
than teaching. In addition to the speaking, 
program conferences between the speakers 
and interested students are arranged. 

Placement and follow-up work is at pres- 
ent in the hands of an Appointment Secre- 
tary, whose office is the nearest approach to 
a Personnel Bureau that the University can 
boast. Since more graduates of the Univer- 
sity enter the teaching field than any other, 
the Appointment Secretary’s office is fre- 
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quently thought of as an adjunct of the 
School of Education. But the fact is that 
this office keeps in touch with all the de- 
partments of the University and has suc- 
ceeded in building up a very effective or- 
ganization for keeping in touch with all lines 
of possible employment for university men 
and women. A feature of the Appointment 
Office, which gives the Secretary a much 
wider acquaintance with the men and 
women of the University than would other- 
wise be the case, is that all students desiring 
part-time employment to help themselves 
through the University, secure such em- 
ployment through the Appointment Office. 
This makes the Appointment Secretary a 
practical vocational counselor, whose ex- 
perience with students in connection with 
minor employment activities gives her an 
insight into their qualifications for their 
major employment objectives. 

A feature of the vocational guidance 
program of Stanford that should have been 
mentioned in connection with the work of 
the Vocational Guidance Committee, is the 
vocational guidance shelf in the main read- 
ing room of the University library. The 
committee keeps in touch with all new 
books relating to occupations. These books 
are ordered and put on a special shelf to 
which attention is called in the bulletin on 
Vocational Information and from time to 
time in the student publications. This is 
one of the most frequently consulted special 
shelves in the library. 

The success which has attended the ef- 
forts of the Vocational Guidance Commit- 
tee in vocational guidance, and of the Lower 
Division Committee in educational guid- 
ance, as well as the unquestioned service of 
the Appointment Secretary in the matter of 
placement and follow-up work, suggests the 
advisability of a University Personnel Bu- 
reau. Such a bureau, it has been estimated, 
could be established at a cost of not more 
than $2 per student in the institution, in 
addition to what is now spent on extra 
clerical help for the Lower Division Com- 
mittee and the Appointment Office. It 
could take over the educational and voca- 
tional guidance functions, as well as the 
placement functions, of these other agencies 
and could render more effective service by 
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reason of better codrdination and a clearer 
definition of objectives. Justification for 
the additional expense can be discovered in 
the Founding Grant of the University, 
which contains the following declaration of 
aim in establishing the institution: ‘Its 
object is to qualify students for personal 
success and direct usefulness in life. To 
establish and maintain at such University 
an educational system which will, if fol- 
lowed, fit the graduate for some useful pur- 
suit, and to this end cause the pupils, as 
early as may be, to declare the particular 
calling which in life they desire to pursue. 

The purpose of this requirement is 
not only to assure the practical character of 
the instruction and prevent such instruc- 
tion as will not tend directly ‘ to qualify 
students for personal success and direct use- 
fulness in life,’ but to protect the Univer- 
sity from the cost of instruction and from 
the baneful influence of a class, bound to 
infest the institution as the country grows 
older, who wish to acquire a university de- 
gree or fashionable educational veneer for 
the mere ornamentation of idle and pur- 
poseless lives.” 

It is doubtful if any university in the 
country has a more direct mandate from its 
founders to see that its system of education 
is kept in touch with the practical affairs of 
life, and to insure to its students such edu- 
cational and vocational guidance as shall 
assist them in choosing and preparing for 
useful life careers. The most direct and ef- 
fective method of making sure that the ex- 
pressed wishes of the founders shall be 
carried out would be through the organi- 
zation of an effective Bureau of Personnel 
Service to carry on the necessary research, 
organize the guidance agencies of the Uni- 
versity, and perform the functions now left 
to volunteer agencies. There are encourag- 
ing signs that such a Bureau will be estab- 
lished in the near future. 


‘“‘We are planning to use the Bulletin in 
our association here as a basis for discus- 
sion and general information concerning 
vocational guidance.” 

Hersert F. Cuark, in charge of Occupa- 

tional Information and Vocational Guidance 

Courses, Los Angeles City School District. 
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PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP as 
STEPS IN THE VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Mary STewartT 


Director of the Junior Division 
U. S. Employment Service 


Any conference of this nature demon- 
strates anew the importance of a carefy 
definition of terms. We disagree so much 
more frequently over words than we do 
over facts. Misunderstandings obviously 
verbal should not be permitted to compli- 
cate the discussion of placement problems. 

Shall we agree, then, that by placement 
we mean putting a junior immediately or 
ultimately in a job suitable for that junior? 
Of course in the word “suitable” lies the 
crux of the question. There is involved a 
distinction which educators and sociologists 
are quite generally beginning to accept, 
that between child labor and child work, a 
distinction with a difference of the highest 
importance. Mr. Fuller, in his recent book 
on “Child Labor and the Constitution,” 
defines child labor as being ‘‘labor of chil- 
dren that deprives them of a fair start in 
life in terms of health, play, education, — 
and suitable work under home and school 
auspices or supervision.’’ He recognizes in 
this amazingly clear-sighted definition the 
full implication of the distinction I am talk- 
ing of, and includes as a part of the indict- 
ment of child labor the fact that it deprives 
childhood of suitable work. It would be 
trite to review before you the steps by 
which that normal work which is a part of 
the development of the adolescent has 
largely vanished from the environment of 
the home and from parental supervision, 
though the psychological urge for it can no 
more be wiped from the mind of the adoles- 
cent than could the sudden smashing of a!! 
the dolls and all the tea sets keep little girls 
from playing at being mothers and keeping 
house. 

To return to the question of definition, 
placement is, then, helping a junior to work 
which is not child labor, that is, does not de- 
prive him of any of the rightful opportuni- 
ties of childhood; or if, under present condi- 
tions, such deprivation is inherent in his 
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surroundings and circumstances, brings it 
as closely as possible to the irreducible 
minimum. With any placement under- 
stood in this sense, follow-up is imperative. 
That is, follow-up is not another process 
which may or may not accompany place- 
ment, but is an inseparable and integral 
part of the whole placement process. You 
will remember that I said the suitable job 
was to be found immediately or ultimately. 
How much vocational guidance, how much 
leading into additional education may be 
necessary is a question of the individual 
junior. But the process is not complete un- 
til the individual is functioning as fully as 
it is possible for him to function, given his 
mental and social opportunities. 
It has been my pleasure to serve for the 
year as chairman of that sub-com- 
mittee of the Women’s Joint Congressional 


' Committee at Washington which has for its 


object the support of an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution which shall prohibit 


' child labor. I am equally convinced of two 


things: First, that child labor or the ex- 


| ploitation of the child for the sake of profit, 


whether to employer or to parent, is a curse 


| which our country must not, and indeed, 


for its own preservation dare not longer en- 
dure; and second, that however wisely and 
carefully we shall and must hedge our 
juniors about with laws protecting them 
from such exploitation, we still shall have a 
large body of juniors gainfully employed, 
and that the demands made upon our con- 
structive social sense by this body are by no 
means to be met by anything so simple as a 
Constitutional amendment and regulatory 
laws enacted thereunder. 

Reports from the last census indicaie 
that approximately one-twelfth of the total 


number of children between 10 and i5 


years of age in this country are engaged in 
gainful occupations. I think we may look 
immediately toward a time when no child 
under 14 can legally be gainfully employed. 
The present tendency of all school laws is to 
assume that children should not be engaged 


s in any kind of work outside the home until 


they have at least reached the age of 14. It 
does not seem Utopian to look almost at 
once for a minimum age of 16 for full-time 
employment in any occupation, since so 
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many states are clearly aiming toward this 
minimum in their school law if not in their 
labor legislation. Legislation already en- 
acted would indicate that the present drift 
is to recognize the responsibility of the 
state for supervision over those juniors 
throughout their learning period, extending 
up to the age of 18, or possibly 21. There 
are not lacking those who would insist that 
full-time school attendance up to the age of 
16 or 18 should be the desideratum for all 
juniors. This is the minimum held neces- 
sary by the exponents of what has face- 
tiously and picturesquely been called the 
camel theory of education. Children are in 
16 or 18 years to secure a hump of educa- 
tional content, which can be drawn upon 
thereafter to carry them safely through the 
desert of life. 

But the fact remains that between the 
ages of 12 and 15 an even 50 per cent of the 
school population leaves school for work 
and only 40 per cent of the first-graders 
finishes the grammar grades, and 8 per cent 
is graduated from high school. Enough 
accurate data has been compiled within the 
past few years to allow us to say without 
dispute that a large number of these chil- 
dren quit school because they want to quit, 
and that while poverty or privation may 
sometimes be the sole motive, and is often 
an accessory one, this school weariness is 
main determinant. 

We have, then, on the one hand, the 
junior tired of what he thinks the school has 
to offer and eager to begin what seems to 
him the adventure of life; and on the other 
hand, educators and sociologists clearly 
visioning the danger to society of an influx 
of workers, at least, to speak roughly, 90 
per cent untrained for any specific task, and 
ready, if possible, to remove themselves 
from any source of training. 

The continuation and part-time school 
was the compromise effected. Rather cu- 
riously, it was in many instances forced 
upon the community by legislation while 
the community was yet too unskilled and 
inexperienced to make it effective. The 
descriptions of the blind men who examined 
the elephant were no more varied than 
would have been the descriptions by actual 
observers of the work done in continuation 
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schools a few years ago. It has been my ex- 
perience, as I imagine it has been that of 
many of you, to visit in a comparatively 
short journey continuation schools which 
scemed but little more effective educa- 
tionally than a workhouse sentence of so 
many hours per week, and others which re- 
main in memory a continuing source of in- 
spiration and delight. We have as educa- 
tors every right to be proud that in so short 
a time part-time education has largely 
reached such a high degree of efficiency. 
Lest you think that I am wandering 
from my subject, I am about to say that it 
is apparently through the medium of part- 
time education that placement is to enter 
into the American school system as a recog- 
nized and necessary function of education. 
Recently, the Junior Division of the U. 8. 
Employment Service sent a questionnaire 
to approximately seventy-two communities 
which had previously reported that they 
were conducting placement activities, ask- 
ing under what auspices their placement 
work was conducted, and endeavoring to 
find out something regarding its nature. 
Answers to this questionnaire clearly indi- 
cate that placement has become or is be- 
coming a part of the procedure of most 
part-time schools. It is easy to see how this 
would happen. Bring the working junior 
into even weekly contact with the wise 
educator and something is bound to happen 
to both of them. Wher he loses his job, the 
boy will turn naturally to these educators 
who seem so much more competent to meet 
the world than he does for advice about a 
new one. If they fail him utterly there, woe 
is apt to betide their efforts at influenc- 
ing him elsewhere. The educator who is 
brought into contact weekly with these 
young wage-earners, provided he be an 
educator indeed, realizes that he must have 
a contact with their lives outside the school, 
that placement must be substituted for job- 
getting, that follow-up must prevent ex- 
ploitation and become a part of education. 
All this would be equally true if part- 
time education were, as it is regarded by 
our friends of the camel theory and by some 
others, merely an expedient to meet a situa- 
tion until that situation can be removed. 
But there is a growing group, of which I 


willingly count myself one, who holds that 
part-time education, at least for the junior 
beyond the grammar grades, is not merely 
an expedient, but is a development — the 
step across the threshold which shall lead to 
better adaptation and a happier and fuller 
existence for many juniors. We believe that 
our schools deal not with the child, but 
with children, and that procrustean meth- 
ods are as antiquated in education as they 
are in bedroom furniture. What we need js 
not so much an educational system as sys. 
tems of education. Let the classical high 
school hold, by all means, the less than 10 
per cent it now has. Let it, if it can, by im- 
proved curricula and better teaching, at- 
tract a larger number; but let us recognize 
that in fact from our schools come all our 
citizens, and that we need training as much 
for those who shall work with tools as those 
who shall work with books, for those who 
shall carry trowels as those who shall carry 
brief-cases. 

Placement has been from the beginning 
an objective of education. We have always 
been attempting to get people ready to do 
something, and for a long while publie col- 
leges as well as private ones have recognized 
the advantages of handing young men and 
women jobs (or positions) with diplomas. 
But work as a recognized part of education, 
rather than solely as a result of it, fell 
pretty largely into oblivion with the col- 
lapse of the old apprentice system, and has 
had to be revived in our own day. That 
this revival is taking place, part-time and 
codperative courses, schools of corporation 
training, many modified systems of appren- 
ticeship coéperating with the public schools, 
and organized placement offices as a part of 
the public school system, all attest. 

Pedagogy to-day is deeply indebted to 
modern psychology. We know scientifi- 
cally many things about the boys and girls 
with whom we deal which formerly we were 
able to grasp intuitively only in part. It is 
easier to deal with recalcitrant Johnny 
when we understand that his impressions 
come by doing rather than by seeing or 
hearing, and that he is motor- and not 
word-minded. We know now why we are 
failing to hold him in the 6th grade and we 
can plan for him a new curriculum, dis 
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guising things to learn as things to do, 
which will insure for him the kind of educa- 
tion which he is able to utilize. 

It is hardly a moot question that voca- 
tions shall become part of our education, 
though we have by no means determined 
whether those vocations shall be learned in 
the schoolroom or in the shop and in the 
factory; that is, whether the burden of 
teaching the vocation rests with the school 
or with industry. There are, however, 
many clear indications of an awakening 

' consciousness of a duality of responsibility, 
and it seems likely that there may be an 
ultimate division of responsibility, each 
side assuming that thing which it can do 

S best. Up to a certain age, and that age is 
probably 16 in most instances, though not 
in all, the main responsibility rests upon the 
school. From that age on to adulthood it 
seems likely that for the great body of 
juniors who are not to enter the so-called 
learned professions, the main responsibility 

‘for education and preparation should rest 
with industry. But that does not mean 
that the school can afford to toss off these 
youngsters either as finished or as waste 
products and assume no further responsi- 
bility for them. 

It is here that the Junior Division of the 
U. 8. Employment Service, which is the 
agency established by the Federal Govern- 

| ment for the purpose of experimental work 

§ along these lines, sees the real function of a 
junior placement office. We take it that 
merely getting a job for a junior which is 
probably no better than that junior would 
be able ultimately to get for himself, and 
then forgetting all about him until in the 
course of events he shows up for another 
job of the same sort, is in no sense profes- 
sional or educational work, and that the 
responsibility of the state and society to- 
ward the junior is in no way fulfilled by 
such a service. On the other hand, we 
think that the placement office codperating 
with the school authorities should estab- 
lish a supervision over the working junior, 
whether he be in part-time school or re- 
leased for full-time work in industry, which 
is still an education with as clearly defined 

| professional and social and ethical aims as 

) any high school curriculum. 
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We know how far short of such an ideal 
even the best of the present junior offices 
must necessarily fall. It is far easier to talk 
about the job with an educational content 
than it is to find such a job and to develop 
its content for the adolescent probably 
ready to desert it at any moment for any 
job around the corner which offers fifty 
cents more a week or a better opportunity 
for a half-day off. But norms and stand- 
ards are not false because they are difficult 
to attain. Just as it has taken us so many 
years to develop a social standard which 
should demand the abolition of child labor, 
so do we need time to develop social stand- 
ards which shall create a new attitude to- 
ward working juniors, on the part of school, 
of employer, and of society. No agency is 
in so good a position to speed that day as is 
the placement office. By its actual prac- 
tical contacts it can interpret as can no 
other agency the school to the occupa- 
tional world, the occupational world to the 
school, and both to and for the junior. It 
can provide that equity of treatment which 
is the most that human justice can do to 
mitigate the inequalities meted out by 
Fate. It can, we believe, in time, assure 
every boy and girl an opportunity to 
achieve the best that his abilities will allow. 
It can offer to society those adjustments 
which make for citizenship. 

The placement office has yet to come into 
its own in the matter of staffing, of financ- 
ing, and even of recognition as an integral 
part of the school system; but outstanding 
examples of its work at the present make 
its future development sure, as vocational 
schools were sure when only here and there 
a few communities had caught that vision 
of the right of all the children of all the 
people, not to one education designed for 
a few of the children of a few people, but to 
an education which would educate them all 
for the business of living their lives and the 
adventure of enjoying that living. We can 
no more afford to be without placement and 
follow-up for our juniors entering the occu- 
pational world — and if you feel that I have 
talked but little about follow-up, it is be- 
cause I cannot divorce it from placement, 
and when I mention one I mean the other 
as well — we can, I say, no more afford to 
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be without placement and follow-up for 
these juniors than we could afford to be 
without professional education for those 
who are to enter that walk of life. Indeed, 
were I to choose between organized super- 
vision of all juniors up to the age of ma- 
turity and specialized education for a few, 
I would feel that that supervision was un- 
questionably the more important thing of 
the two. It would affect a larger body of 
our citizens, and those less apt to be com- 
pensated for its lack individually and 
privately. 

We hear much about rising costs of edu- 
cation, but there are expenditures which 
one cannot afford not to make. Success 
may well be paid for; failure always costs 
too much. Citizens fitted to do the work 
which must be done and to do it high- 
heartedly because they are suited to it and 
can be happy in it are an investment which 
will pay us incalculable national dividends. 
Your work and mine is to help to foster 
those citizens. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


February 23, 1924 
Joun M. Brewer 


There is little to report except routine 
progress in connection with the usual busi- 
ness of the Association. The chief activity 
this year has been the organization of new 
branch associations and the publication of 
the Bulletin. I can testify to the industry 
and faithfulness of the editor, yet in spite 
of his manifest hard work, I believe the 
cause we represent justifies the fullest and 
severest criticism of Bulletin policy so far, 
in order that we may not lag in the work. 

Our plan of voting by mail on the admis- 
sion of new associations has worked satis- 
factorily during the year. The following 
branch associations have been authorized 
since the Detroit meeting in December, 
1922: 

The Western Pennsylvania Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

The New Orleans Vocational Guidance 
Association. 


The Trustees almost unanimously voted 
to approve the suggestion of asking the 
group of people who proposed Organizing 
the Los Angeles Vocational Guidance Asso. 
ciation to consolidate with the Souther 
California Association. Dr. Payne, how. 
ever, strongly recommends that varioys 
groups within a large city be allowed ty 
organize separate branches if they wish, 
Later news shows that the two organiza. 
tions have been merged. 

The informal meeting of several of the 
Trustees in New York City during the sum. 
mer has been reported in the Bulletin. 

A number of people have spoken of 
changing the name of the Associaticn to 
include educational guidance. No amend- 
ment to that effect is before us, but I sug- 
gest that at the Business Meeting we au- ff 
thorize the incoming secretary to print 
upon our ietterheads and upon the Naf 
tional Bulletin some such label as “An or. F 
ganization concerned with educational and 
vocational guidance.” I believe that the 
Association or the Board of Trustees should 
set informally a lower limit on the number 
of persons who are authorized to organize a 
branch association — perhaps five persons. 


The building up of the activities of the Fj 


branch associations seems to me to be the 
chief problem of the National Association 
at this time. 

The present membership of the Associa- 
tion is as follows: 

502 members, of which number 329 
are members at large, and 173 are 
branch members. 

This report will constitute also a report 
of the Trustees. It may be added that the 
Executive Committee appointed the Pro- 
gram Committee for this convention. 


Report or Trustees’ MEETING 
February 22, 1924, Chicago, IU. 

A meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
was called at 4 p.m., February 22, 1924, at 
the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
The following were present: Mr. Kitson, 
Miss Stewart, Miss Towne, Miss de Schwei- 
nitz, Mr. Jones, Mr. Fertsch, Mr. Leavitt, 
and Mr. Brewer. 
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The financial report on the Bulletin was 
sad. and it was decided to recommend to 
he Association that the dues of the Asso- 
iation be increased to $2 for members at 
srge, and $1.50 for branch members. 

It was decided to change the name of the 
Bulletin to The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
‘ne, with appropriate sub-title showing 
that it is the organ of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. 

Other amendments to the constitution 


land by-laws were considered. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.30 p.m. 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, February 23, 1924 
Joun M. BREWER 


The annual business meeting of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 


' was held at 2.30 p.m., February 23, 1924, at 
| the office of Miss Anne S. Davis, 460 South 
| State Street, Chicago, Il]. There were about 


100 members present; President Kitson was 


‘in the chair. 


The minutes of the previous meeting had 


already been published in the Bulletin and 
}were therefore not read. The Secretary 


read his report and the report of the Treas- 
urer. Both were approved, and outstand- 
ing bills were ordered paid. 

The report of the editor was read and a 
unanimous vote of sincere appreciation was 
moved and carried. The financial report on 
the Bulletin was read and approved. Re- 
ports were also received from Committees on 
Publicity, Psychology, and Legislation. 

Under report of Branch Organizations 
the following branches reported: Min- 
neapolis, Philadelphia, Southern Cali- 
fornia, New England, Rochester, Western 
Pennsylvania, and New Orleans. No re- 
ports were presented from New York City, 
Cincinnati, California, Kansas City, and 
Washington. 

The statement of principles presented by 
the New England Association was received. 
A motion was made and carried that this 
statement be ordered printed with a request 
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for suggested amendments and that the 
Board of Trustees be given power to decide 
upon the final form of the report. 

The amendments were next considered. 
It was voted to amend the by-laws by re- 
pealing the amendment adopted February 
19, 1922, and adding a new section 2, to 
Article VIII, as follows: ‘‘The Presidents 
and Secretaries of branch organizations, 
shall form an Advisory Board and shall re- 
ceive all notices and other communications 
sent to the members of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the National Association; they shall 
have the right to attend meetings of the 
Board, and to take part in discussion with- 
out voting.” 

Article III of the by-laws was changed, 
making Section 6 Section 1, and keeping 
the last sentence of Section 2, as Section 2. 
The rest of the Article was omitted. 

A new article, Article LX, was adopted as 
follows: ‘“‘The Nationa] Vocational Guid- 
ance Association shall determine at each 
annual meeting what arrangements shall be 
made for the publication of the Bulletin 
during the following school year. At the 
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annual meeting the editor of the Bulletin, 
or the organization responsible for it, shall 
present a financial and statistical report 
concerning the publication of the Bulletin.” 

Amendments on Publicity Committee 
and Program Committee were tabled. 
Amendments on fiscal year were rejected. 

Article V of the Constitution was 
amended to add to the Board of Trustees: 
“editor of the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, ex-officio.” 

Article III of the by-laws, Section 3, was 
added as follows: ‘The ex-president shall 
be one of the members at large of the Board 
of Trustees. The term of office of each of 
the other members at large shall be two 
years.” (This amendment does not go into 
effect for one year, when two members 
shall be designated to hold office for one 
year, and the other two for two years.) 

It was voted to amend the by-laws, Arti- 
cle I, Sections 2 and 3, making the branch 
association member fee to the National 
Association $1.50, and the member at large 
$2. 

It was voted that dues paid to the Na- 
tional Treasurer shall count for one year 
from the date of receipt, and that certifi- 
cates signed by branch secretaries shall be 
required when dues of $1.50 are sent in. 

The proposed agreement with the Bu- 
reau of Vocational Guidance, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 
was adopted, with the understanding that 
the Bureau’s share of fees will be $1.50 for 
members at large and $1 for branch mem- 
bers. 

The application of the group represented 
by those interested in occupational informa- 
tion was granted, and they were made a 
branch association, with Miss Florence E. 
Clark as chairman. 

Mr. Bartlett’s report advocating co- 
operation with the War Department in 
working out community surveys, was read 
and approved. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Miss 
Davis, Miss Stone, Miss White, and others 
of the Chicago office for their good work in 
aiding to make the convention a success. A 
vote of thanks to J. M. Brewer for his aid 
in connection with railroad tickets was also 
voted. 


The report of the Nominating Committe 
was read by Mr. Frank Leavitt, as follows: 
For President, Edward Rynearson; Ist 
Vice President, Dorothea de Schweinit; 
2d Vice President, William M. Proctor 
Secretary, J. M. Brewer; Treasurer, Jame 
McKinney; other members of the Board of 
Trustees, Harry D. Kitson; J. H. Bever. 
idge; Beatrice Doerschuk; Helen Derp. 
bach; Dr. Harry E. Mock. 

Mr. Brewer declined to serve as Seer. 
tary and Miss Davis was nominated in his 
place. The nominations as amended wer 
closed, and the ballot cast for these names 

The meeting adjourned at 5 p.m. 

(At a meeting of the Board of Trustees op 
Monday, Dr. Brewer was elected to take 
the place of Dr. Mock, who could not serve 
on the Board.) 


PROGRESS IN THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Joun M. Brewer 


This year’s Annual Convention marked 
distinct progress in the vocational-guid- 
ance movement. There was an air of pro- 
fessional truth-seeking about the papers 
and the discussions in greater evidence than 
ever before. In the past some workers in 
vocational guidance have been spoken of as 
propagandists, and this was natural enough, 
since when people feel they have a good 
idea, they like to convince others of its 
value. But it appears now that practicable 
plans for carrying vocational guidance into 
effect are more important than appeals 
to inaugurate the work. Such practicable 
plans are being worked out in many places 
and were discussed in detail at the conven- 
tion. 

At a meeting of the Trustees held during 
the convention, it was decided to recom- 
mend to the Association the increase of dues 
which is described elsewhere, and to change 
the name of the Bulletin to The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine. 

An important event occurred on Tuesday 
night, February 26, when representatives of 
the National Society for Vocational Educa- 
tion, the Vocational Education Association 
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of the Middle West, the American Home 
Eeonomics Association, and the National 
Vocational Guidance Association met to dis- 
cuss the codperation of all associations 
dealing with vocational affairs. The writer 
represented our Association because of his 
selection at the Detroit convention in the 
fall of 1922. 

The tentative agreement worked cut is 
printed in full below as the report of the 
joint committee. This report is now before 
the Trustees of our Association for action, 
and I strongly recommend that it be 
adopted for the following reasons: 


1. It is increasingly evident that superin- 
tendents of schools need to be convinced 
as to the need for a practicable plan of 
vocational guidance and vocational 
education. 


2. Weneed, therefore, to have meetings for 
superintendents on the administrative 
problems of vocational guidance and 
vocational education during the con- 
vention week. 
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3. The recognition of our National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association with the 
right to hold our convention during the 
week of the superintendents’ convention 
is manifestly impossible. If anything, 
the superintendents are likely to rule 
out other associations rather than to add 
new ones. 


. The conventions of the organizations 
interested in vocational guidance and 
vocational education will, therefore, 
have to meet the week previous to the 
superintendents’ convention.or at other 
convenient times. 


. A council representing all organizations 
interested in vocational guidance and 
vocational education can arrange meet- 
ings which will be recognized by the 
superintendents, and those persons in 
our Association who are interested in 
the administrative phases of vocational 
guidance and vocational education can 
hold these meetings for the benefit of 
the superintendents. 
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nh We beg to announce that we have just taken over from Messrs. Ginn 

nough, & Co. the publication rights of “ Readings in Vocational Guidance” 

: good by Meyer Bloomfield, formerly Director of the Vocation Bureau 

of its of Boston. The material of this volume, embracing some of the 

ticable more significant vocational-guidance utterances in terms of the 

into twentieth-century spirit, is arranged under four sections: I. The 
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a tional Guidance; III. Examples of Vocational Guidance; IV. Some 

om, Practical Aspects of Vocational Guidance. The volume has been 
prepared for vocational counselors and with the hope that it may 

luring stimulate others to pursue the subject of vocational guidance, and to 

som. follow it also in related fields of economics, psychology, education, 

f dues and social service. It contains 723 pages; the postpaid price is $3.25. 
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Report oF Jornt CoMMITTEE ON AFFILI- 
ATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 


City Club, Chicago, February 26, 1924 


At a conference of representatives of the 
National Society for Vocational Education, 
The National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and the Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West the subject of 
greater codperation of all associations deal- 
ing with vocational education was dis- 
cussed. This conference appointed a com- 
mittee to formulate the discussion and pre- 
sent a statement for transmittal to the 
various organizations. This committee 
consisted of the following: 


L. H. Dennis, National Society for Voca- 
tional Education. 

Lewis Gustarson, Vocational Education 
Association of the Middle West. 

Dr. Auice F. Boop, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

Dr. Joun M. Brewer, National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

Lzonarp W. Waxtstrom, Secretary. 


This committee presents the following 
as a written statement of the conclusions 
reached at their conference and the same is 
submitted for transmittal to the various 
organizations represented, through their 
representatives: 

Name. The name of this body shall be 
The Council for Vocational Education. 

Purpose. The purpose of this council 
shall be: 

1. To furnish a means whereby the vari- 
ous societies engaged in vocational educa- 
tion and allied activities may codpercte with 
each other, 

2. To provide a clearing house for ex- 
change of ideas and the development of the 
activities of these organizations, 

3. To furnish an opportunity to present 
a united front in furtherance of the aims of 
these associations, 

4. To furnish a means for closer associa- 
tion with the N. E. A., 

5. To study the possibility of a still closer 
affiliation among these associations. 


III. Membership. The membership shay 
consist of representatives of the Nationg) 
Society for Vocational Education, the No. 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
the American Home Economics Association, 
and the Vocational Education Associatio, 
of the Middle West, and such other organ. 
izations as may be added by action of the 
council. 

Each association shall be represented ip 
the council by three (3) members, to be 
chosen preferably by the executive commit. 
tee or the corresponding body of each or. 
ganization. Representatives to the council 
should be selected for a term of three (3) 
years, except that at the first election the 
term of office of the representatives shall be 
one, two, and three years respectively. 

IV. Meetings. There shall be one annual 
meeting of the Council, this to be held at 
the time and place of the winter meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. The Council may arrange for ad- 
ditional meetings at its discretion. 

V. Officers. The officers shall consist of a 
President, a Vice-president and a Secretary- 
treasurer to be elected from their own num- 
ber at the annual meeting. Not more than 
one officer shall be elected from any one 
society. The term of office shall be for one 
year. 

VI. Committees. The Council shall ap- 
point such committees as they find neces- 


VII. Finances. It is recommended that 
so far as possible each society pay the ex- 
penses of its delegates to the meeting of the 
Council. 

It is not the expectation that this Coun- 


" cil will be a serious financial burden to the 


member societies. It is hoped that expenses 
will be limited to correspondence, station- 
ery, postage, telegrams, etc. It is suggested 
that each association appropriate not to 
exceed $25 for this purpose for the first 


year. 

VIII. Approval. It is recommended 
that the executive committee of each asso- 
ciation express its approval of this tenta- 
tive plan and appoint three persons to serve 
as an informal temporary council pending 
the official approval of this plan by each 
association. It is suggested that better re- 
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ts will be secured if the three repre- 
sntatives be selected from the executive or 
orresponding committee of each organ- 


ation. 
1X. First Meeting. It is suggested that 
angements be made to hold the first 
meeting of this temporary council at Wash- 
ngton D. C., on June 28, 1924, immediately 
receding the meeting of the N. E. A. 

X. Temporary Chairman. The special 
ommittee appointed by the conference in 
‘hicago on February 26, 1924, selected Mr. 
_H. Dennis to act as chairman of the tem- 
yorary council until opportunity shall be 

offered to organize a permanent council. It 
requested that Mr. Dennis be notified by 
ach association of the action taken by 
heir executive committee on these recom- 
Mr. Dennis will notify the president of 
vach organization of such action and will 
ssue the call for the first meeting. 

It is the request of the special committee 
hat if the plan is not approved in detail by 
he executive committee of each organiza- 


tion that the said organization will never- 
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theless appoint three delegates to the first 
meeting to be held in Washington, in the 
hope that a satisfactory agreement may be 
reached by the delegates. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE NATIONAL 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
AND THE BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE, GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Adopted February 23, 1924 


The Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
agrees to issue a total of eight numbers of 
the Bulletin for the school year 1923-24, 
and eight numbers for the school year 
1924-25, and to distribute the Bulletin to 
the members of the Association. 

The National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation agrees to pay to the Bureau of Vo- 
cational Guidance, toward the expenses of 
the Bulletin, one dollar for each branch 
member, and one dollar and fifty cents for 
each member at large, and the treasurer is 
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cation, and government. 


well as to the interested laymen. 





Published 
Current Volume, III, $5.00 net postpaid. Back volumes are available 


ORDER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


WILLIAMS AND WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Journals 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, U.S.A. 


Tue JouRNAL OF PERSONNEL RESEARCH 


Official Publication of the Personnel Research Federation 
W. V. Bingham, Ph.D., Editor-in-chief 


This journal is devoted to the scientific study of personnel, and its aim is to 
correlate research activities pertaining to personnel in industry, commerce, edu- 


The character and reputation of the Personnel Research Federation assures 
for the journal a high standard of authoritative articles. 

The style of presentation is as simple and the language as free from tech- 
nical terminology as is consistent with scientific accuracy. This is important 
since the journal must interpret differeat groups of scientists to one another as 


Everyone interested in personnel work will find that this journal fills a need 
that no other journal in this field quite supplies. 


Monthly 
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hereby authorized to make such payment. 

It is understood that: 

1. The Bulletin will be issued as the official 
organ of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 

2. The Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
shall appoint an editor and shall collect 
and edit appropriate material, subject 
to the advice of the Publicity Commit- 
tee and of the offieers and trustees of the 
Association. 

3. The Bureau shall have the right to fix 
the subscription rate for non-members 
and to solicit subscriptions and adver- 
tisements and to coéperate with other 
organizations in the publication of the 
Bulletin. 

4. An accounting shall be rendered the 
trustees annually before the annual 
business meeting. Any surplus, if such 
exists, shall be used for the extension of 
the cause of vocational guidance. 

5. This arrangement may be amended by 

a two-thirds vote of the trustees. This 

arrangement may be abrogated on a 

three-months written notice of either 

party, based on the vote of the Admin- 
istrative Board of the Graduate School 
of Education or a two-thirds vote of the 
trustees of the National Vocational 

Guidance Association. In such a case 

the Bureau shal! return to the treasurer 

a proportional amount of the money 

paid in on account of subscriptions of 

members. 


REPORTS FROM THE FIELD 


Report of the New England Vocational Guid- 
ance Association for the Year 1923-24 


Laura F. Wentwortn, Secrelary 


The New England Vocational Guidance 
Association is just finishing its fourth year 
of work, and I should like to tell you some- 
thing of the activities of this period. 

At the Annual Meeting held on March 
15, 1923, the major part of the time was 
given to the reading of reports and to the 
election of trustees for the ensuing two 
years. At this time four trustees, Mr. 
Burke, Miss Ginn, and Mr. Frederick J. 








Allen and Mr. Richard Allen were reélected fipcsor B 
and Miss Harrington was newly elected ¢, 

fill out an unexpired term of office. The refifroved ' 
elected trustees are all connected. withMMonal ¢ 
school or college systems, while the newhi Our f 
elected trustee, Miss Harrington, brings infggesté 
the element which we are so anxious iim Pitts 
have tied up with the Vocational Guidang 8 
movement, namely, business. Miss Hanflihe way 
rington is Director of the Telephone Schools city. 
here in Boston. ith hi 

At this meeting Miss Ginn also made jMMjan, al 
very interesting report on the recent visiffrete su 
which she had made to the city of Pitts 
burgh, Pa., to look over their Vocat* yng 
Guidance Department. This talk wa, ¢ 
particular value as it served as an introfpas 
duction to Mr. Rynearson’s work, which helt Princi 
described in person at our first meeting ip 
the fall of 1923. 

The following month the Trustees me 
and elected officers for the ensuing year 
As the By-Laws of our organization pro 
vide that no officer shall hold the same posi-fif 
tion for more than three years we we 
obliged to change both our President, Mr 
Frederick J. Allen, and our Treasurer, Mis 
Anslow. We made this change with re 
regret and a feeling of deep appreciation fo 
all that they had done in the pioneer yea 
of the organization. We were fortunate 
however, to have some one to become presi 
dent who was both familiar with the wo 
and also tremendously interested in its su 
cess, and accordingly Miss Ginn was electe 
to that office, and Mr. Allen took over t 
duties of the Treasurer. The Vice-Presi 
dent, Mr. Burke, and the Secretary, wh 
had not served three years, were reélected 

The first meeting under the new office 
was held in July in connection with th 
Harvard Summer School, and was a ver 
largely attended and successful gatherin 
At this time one of the pioneer workers i 
Vocational Guidance in this locality, Mr 
Meyer Bloomfield, gave an address. H 
was followed by Mr. Jesse B. Davis, w 
did such remarkable work in Vocation 
Guidance some years ago in Detroit. Afte 
the addresses, which do not need to be 
ferred to in detail as they have appeared i 
the National Vocational Guidance Bullet 
a “Question Box” was conducted by Pr 
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 reélected fissor Brewer of Harvard University. The country, we feel that the accomplishments 
elected tyllymber of questions as well as their variety of our members in revising the “ Principles” 
e. The ralifroved the keen interest that is felt in voca- and of our Treasurer, Mr. F. J. Allen, in his 
cted: withIBonal guidance. splendid success as Editor of the National 
the newhi— Our first fall meeting was, as has been Vocational Guidance Bulletin, will be of 
, brings inflggested before, a talk by Mr. Rynearson real service to those interested in vocational 
Nxious tof Pittsburgh. We had a most stimulating guidance throughout this and other coun- 
Guidanelour’s description, by Mr. Rynearson, of _ tries. 
Miss Hanfithe way the work began and developed in 
ne Schodfiis city. Tle had much illustrative material Report of the Rochester, New York, Voca- 
ith him to bring out the details of the tional Guidance Association 
© made san, and to give those present very con- 
cent visifimete suggestions to carry away with them. 
of Pitts The big work of the New England Voca- The Rochester Vocational Guidance 
‘ocat*>nafional Guidance Association for the year Association had its beginning at the close of 
k was o(f923-24 began after this fall meeting and a symposium on vocational guidance held 
an introfmas connected with the revision of the at the University of Rochester in the 
which he@ Principles of Vocational Guidance” as _ spring of 1922. 
eeting infeeferred to it by the National Association. The Association is made up of the various 
+ was decided that the most efficient work agencies in the city doing vocational guid- 
tees mein this connection could be accomplished ance work. Our membership is drawn from 
ing yearfby asmall group, and accordingly a“‘Com- the Y. M. C. A., the Juvenile Placement 
tion profmittee on Principles’ of twelve people was Department, and industry, as well as from 
ame posifappointed, of which Miss Ginn was Chair- ll departments of the school system. We 
we wenmman and Mr. Allen, Secretary. In a series number among our membership social 
lent, Mrief ten meetings, some of which lasted for workers, industrial secretaries, librarians, 
rer, Misigeveral hours, this committee worked out a counselors, and teachers — in fact any one 


Anna T. Smuru, President 


with reaffomplete revision of the original set of who is at all interested in vocational guid- 
ation foe Principles” to which they added two new ance. 

eer yeammmections, one on “Conclusions” and an- Our objects are: 

ortunategpther on the “Outlook” in Vocational 1. To create and maintain interest in 


me presifpuidance. The success of this big piece of vocational guidance problems in Rochester. 
the worlfork is due largely to the concentrated 2. To make available knowledge of help- 
n its suogmork of the Chairman and Secretary, who ful material, methods of procedure, and 
8 electe@iushed it through to an early conclusion. accomplishments in vocational guidance. 


over tha On February 13, 1924, a large meeting of 3. To secure codperation and coérdina- 
ce-Presigghe New England Vocational Guidance tion among individuals and agencies in- 
ary, wh@@mssociation gathered to hear the report of _ terested. 

pélectediighe “Committee on Principles”’ and to dis- The first meeting was held at the Wom- 


; officenifuss it in detail. Each member of the or- an’s City Club on May 25, 1922. Here 
vith fanization was supplied with a copy of the _ plans for the year were outlined and three 
3 a verfmmeport, and after a very interesting discus- speakers presented different phases of the 


thering&ifion led by Professor Brewer and Mr. Brod- guidance work. 

rkers impead, the work of the committee in this During the following school year three 
ity, Myimatter was accepted unanimously by the successful meetings were held at which 
ss. H@Association. The report will be presented speakers from various occupational fields 


ris, why Professor Brewer as the official repre- outlined the opportunities in their partic- 
cationaggentative of the New England Vocational ular lines of work. 

|. Afteiuidance Association at the National Con- This year we have had one meeting 
o be reggerence on February 21 and 22, 1924. which was addressed by a member of the 
eared if Aside from the meetings described above Industrial Relations Force of the Eastman 
sulleting@rhich have been very helpful to vocational Kodak Company, which employs about 
by Proffuidance workers in this section of the 5000 girls. He gave a demonstration of a 
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mechanical] test which is given these girls to 
help determine the job to which they are 
best suited. 

The coming year we plan to continue 
these meetings which have broadened the 
viewpoint of all of us. 

We plan to have prominent speakers on 
vocational and technical education and per- 
sonnel work, speakers from the industries, 
the professions, and the commercial world, 
knowing that these contacts will bring 
about a closer relation between public edu- 
cation and practical problems. 

We are now compiling a report of voca- 
tional guidance in Rochester for the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
Bulletin. 

A committee is at work outlining in de- 
tail the courses given in high school for use 
of children and their parents. This com- 
mittee is also preparing a tabulation of col- 
lege entrance requirements for various 
courses for the use of counselors and any 
one interested. 

Another committee is collecting voca- 
tional information which is to be located at 
some central point and is to be available to 
those wishing it. Some of this information 
is from first-hand studies of local industries. 

A fine type of guidance is being done by a 
number of organizations in Rochester. We 
are working toward codrdination of all these 
efforts and looking forward to a central 
Department of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement. 


Summary Report 
Vocational Guidance Association of Phila- 
delphia and Vicinity 
Artuur J. Jones, President 


Twenty-Nine Paid Up Members 
this Year to Date 


MEETINGS 

April 20, 1923, Meeting in connection 
with Schoolmen’s Week. Reports of In- 
vestigations regarding continuation school 
pupils. 

May 24, 1923, Annual Meeting, election 
of officers. Interesting and helpful address 
by Edith Campbell, Vocation Bureau of 
Cincinnati. 

February 13, 1924, Series of reports of 
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guidance work done in Philadelphia Jyy 
High Schools. 

Coédperated in meeting in Decembe 
connection with State Education Asso¢ 
tion. General Meeting and series of ro 
table conferences. Well attended. 
codéperated in Guidance Exhibit. 

Plans for three other meetings bef 
June. 

Some guidance work in Philadelphia 
members of the local association. Ey 
high school and practically every jun 
high school has some form of guidan 
either a counselor or class in occupations 
some one assigned to guidance work. 

The White Williams Foundation is p 
training for the city counselors in five } 
schools. Two other teachers in the 
schools are given partial fellowships ; 
training under the White Williams Found 
tion for counseling. Some 18 or 20 st 
denis are doing field work with the saz 
society in connection with their work at 
University of Pennsylvania, at Swart 
more College, and Bryn Mawr Colles 
One of the district superintendents 
Philadelphia is trying an experiment in 
organization of guidance in the schools 
his entire district. 

Stirred by the work of a committee of 
local guidance association, a committee w 
appointed by the superintendent of schod 
to publish a pamphlet of information 
pupils of the eighth grade regarding 
offerings of high schools. 

A committee of graduate students h 
gathered together and assembled ready f 
publication information regarding colleg 
that will be useful for counselors in 
high schools and for parents studying t 
problem of where to send their children. 

We have agreed to provide material f 
one issue of the Bulletin, a special “ Phi 
delphia Number.” 


One of our subscribers wishes to comple 
his files of the National Vocational Guidan 


Bulletin. He is willing to pay fifty cents eac 
for numbers 1 and 3 of Volume I, and isi 
terested in the first 4 numbers of the Bulle 
which were printed in Chi before it w 
taken over by the Bureau of Vocational Gui 
ance of Harvard University. Please commun 
cate with Dr. Herbert A. Toops, Ohio Sta’ 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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